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Teaching Begins Over the 
Texas Microwave System 


Author describes TEMP 


In September of this year, 
eleven central Texas colleges and 
universities were interconnected 
by a microwave network for the 
purpose of sharing faculty re- 
sources. 

Eight videotaped courses pre- 
pared by instructors from four ot 
the cooperating 1001s constitute 
the system’s “programing.” 

Officially titled “A Field Study 
in the Wider Use, by Means of 
Microwave Television, of Faculty 
Resources Among a Number of 
Institutions of Higher Education,” 
the undertaking has been given 
the more manageable working 
title of TEMP—Texas Educationa 
Microwave Project 


> 


epresenting a geographical 
ad of about a hundred mile: 
; also represents an in- 
teresting and challenging ad- 
Included 


mixture of campuses. 
are two state-supported four-yeal 
institutions and one municipally 
owned junior college. The other 
eight schools are all church re- 
lated: four Roman Catholic, two 
Methodist, one Presbyterian, ana 
one Lutheran 

Planning on the system began 
in 1958 under the direction of R 
F. Schenkkan, director of radio 
television at the University of 
Texas. Since that time, financing, 
selection of studio instructors and 
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courses, scheduling, system con- 
struction plus a four and one- 
half month pilot transmission of 





By R. C. Norris 


‘ector, radio/tele 


University 





two courses on aq _ three-campus 
basis have been accomplished. 


Designed as a three-phase proj- 
ect, TEMP is now in its third 
phase. Phase I ended November 
31, 1960, and accomplished its 
purpose by organizing the partici- 
mating colleges and _ universities, 
he selection of a national ad- 
visory committee, the delineation 
of specific objectives, and the 
development of the FCC applica- 
tion, and its attendant construc- 


tlon permit. 


} 
I 
+ 
L 


Phase II, which extended from 
December 2, 1960, until August 
31, 1961, marked the construction 
and operation of a system in 
Austin on a pilot, three-campus 
basis which transmitted two 
courses, Introduction to Psy- 
chology and The Great Plains to 





No. of 
Institutions 
Utilizing Course 








TEMP Participating Institutions 


Brief Descri 
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University of Texas, Huston- Ong the biggest problems 


Tillotson College, and to St. Ed- connected with the project has 
ward’s University. This phase was been that of internal communica- 
also marked by considerable pro- tion. With the best of inten- 
duction activity in which the re- tions, misunderstandings have 
maining six courses were arisen within schools and between 
duced on videotape for the full schools and the central adminis- 
operation in Septembe) tration because of faulty com- 
ct nthcmtton ein munication .. . either the lack of 
communication or be- 
of the use of an unfamiliar 
vocabulary or both. It was soon 
liscovered, for example, that a 
nber of faculty members, and 
some administrators, thought that 
a broadcast ion was being 
planned because to them the word 
‘television” meant broadcast only. 
term “closed-circuit’’ escaped 
This confusion was erased 
ugh the publication of a 
ary, a regularly issued news- 
and through frequent visits 
vembers of the central ad- 
tration staff 
Other problem areas included 
a fear of loss of local autonomy 
and a general resistance to change. 
onally, Phase aw th These problems, for the most part, 
ful formulation of the sys have been overcome. Again, the 
alendar, and tl losed newsletter and frequent meetings 
lass schedule was reed have been of considerable value. 
But in order to give a more 
comprehensive picture of what 
with actual has been accomplished to date, 
courses y various facets of the project will 
be discussed under the headings 
During the initial year, only it of Studio Instructors and Courses, 
ctional material is bein: The Physical System, Scheduling, 
tilized on the system. No attempt Financing, Personnel, and Future 
being made, for example, to Plans 
ent enrichment materials 
[It would also be possible 
faculty member to present STUDIO INSTRUCTORS 
ated research findings t AND COURSES 


‘ 


colleagues throughout the sys- 


l 
10old faculty conferences As in any sound teaching pro- 


inars with some professors gram or project, the teacher, the 


before the cameras in San Antonio instructor, forms the hub around 

and others in the Austin studio which all else revolves, 
However, it has been elected to Early in 1960, eight instructors 
concentrate on sharing faculty re- were chosen by representatives 
sources through the instructional from the eleven participating in- 
first year, stitutions. These seven men and 





one woman are the studio in- 
structors for the TEMP courses. 


No single criterion was applied 
a 


in the selection, but the general 
rule was to seek out those quali- 
fied teachers whose courses were 
unique in content so that their 
course offering could be shared 
by the other ten schools. Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb’s course, 
The Great Plains, is an example 
In point. 


The course, American History, 
on the other hand, represents a 
traditional offering on all eleven 
campuses. The idea here is to 
present a popular course from a 
central point, allowing a large 
number of classroom instructors 
to be freed from the necessity of 
lecturing to several sections and 
thus giving them time for re- 
search and individual student 
guidance, 

Each of the studio instructors 
works with a television producer- 
director, and all of the closed- 
circuit lectures are pre-recorded 
on videotape. 


All of the system’s courses ex- 
cept The Great Plains are com- 
posed of two 45-minute videotape 
per week. The third class meeting 
each week is conducted by a loca! 
classroom instructor. During this 
period, the classroom instructor 
may hold discussions, answer 
questions, administer examina- 
tions, etc. And as to the matter of 
examinations, each _ institution 
makes and gives its own quizzes. 
There are no system examina- 
tions. Each 
grades his own students. 


iassroom 


Each classroom teacher has 
available a teacher’s manual, 
which in most instances is made 
up of the studio instructor’s 
scripts, plus suggested outside 
reading, glossary of terms, and 
“model” examinations which the 
classroom teacher may use in part 
if desirable. 


In many respects, the extent to 
which any participating institu- 
tion utilizes the courses presented 
on the system depends on that 
institution’s local wishes. While 
all the courses are fully ac- 
credited, they may be offered on 
a given campus for non-credit. 

No laboratory material per se 
is currently offered. However, 
some of the courses, such as Col- 
lege Chemistry, Focus on German, 
and Science for Elementary 
Teachers are so designed as to 
make a local laboratory section 
optional. Part of the reason for 
this option lies in the divergence 
f laboratory equipment through- 
out the system, plus the fact that 
lifferent institutions grant labora- 
tory credit on differing bases. 


THE PHYSICAL SYSTEM 


The system features a “round- 
robin backbone” which operates 
between the University of Texas 
in Austin and the Hildebrand 
Water Tower site in San Antonio. 
San Antonio commercial TV sta- 
tions can feed into the Hildebrand 
receiving point for transmission 
he round-robin backbone 

map). Similarly, lectures can 
be fed from the University of 
Texas studios into the system. 


At the present time, only one 
channel exists, 

Let us assume for illustration 
that it is 8 a. m. on Monday. Sta- 
tion KONO, San Antonio, feeds 
‘*‘Modern Mathematics” into the 
Hildebrand Tower Receiver. From 
here, the lecture goes to Austin, 
where it is both distributed to the 
three schools there and also con- 
tinues on its round-robin trip 
back down the path to San An- 
tonio. However, as _ it passes 
through Austin, a spur sends the 
lecture to Georgetown. On its 
way back to San Antonio, San 
Marcos receives the picture, and 
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a spur at Route 46 sends it to after it had reached Austin. 
Seguin. When the signal again On February 6, 1961, the three- 
reaches Hildebrand Water Tower, campus pilot system began opera- 
it is distributed to the five schools tion. The main transmitter for 
in San Antonio. this first system was located on 

At 9 a. m., the University of the 26th floor of the University 
Texas originates “Science for of Texas’ Main Building, and 
Elementary Teachers” from its from this location fed Huston- 
studios, and it is treated just as Tillotson and St. Edward’s 12 kme 
the 8 a. m. San Antonio feed was band signal. 
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Y ystem was n 
possibl y an FCC ru 
hanging action dated October 21 
960, which mad Irequencie 


yi€ LOT 


Cl 


1 
l 
The 


SCHEDULING 


cnoois 
rning 


ol convocatl 


school 
lays, nor 
1] on the 
in Septembe and Februa 
Fortunately, all do operate on a 


+ + 


wo long-semester basis. 
It would have been a registrar’s 
ig] 1are, had it not been for 
cooperation 
ind still prevails. 


prevailed 


The eleven schools have now 


agreed to yin classes on the 


and to observe 
calendar. 

hile every effort 
to avoid technical mishaps, 
eventuality « a_ technical 
ire has been taken into con- 
leration by arranging ‘“make- 
** periods for tape playbacks. It 
is also the dut: f the classroom 

instructol! oO 


lecture 1n ¢ 


FINANCING 
irgest single financial 
came about through a 
al Defe Education 
VII, Part lisseminatior 


+ 


demonstra 


contract. The 
contract i by the De- 
rtment of Health, Education 
nd Welfare, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation under NDEA Title VII was 
for Phase I of the microwave proj- 
ect. This contract, dated July 1, 
1959, was for $8,083. On December 
1, 1960, a contract covering Phase 
Il and a letter of intent covering 
Phase III were issued for a total 
umount of $331,809 
The second largest source 
financial assistanc has been th 
Ford Foundat teaching 
salaries of all eigh he sys- 
t ; ‘uctors have been 
Ford Foundation 
the instructors’ institu- 
the University of Texas, 
Antonio College, St. Mary’s 
Southwest Texas 


yarticipating school also 

$5,500, with the Univer- 

of Texas pledging $30,000, for 

total of locally pledged money 

the amount of $85,000 through 
end of Phase III, 

However, the above sums have 
not been sufficient to cover all 
he costs involved. It has been 
necessary, for example, for each 


+ 


school to buy its own campus 





distribution 
iged $1,445 
It was also necessa 
chool providing 
tor to purcnas¢ 


+} + 


Instructo!l 


PERSONNEL 


Administration—The cent 


ration It \ 


or tne 
nave tormeda 
lay Lor! 


1 nlann ; 
na pianning 


comn 

tlon Nas been to 

planners in 

objectives ana 
means carrying out th 
jectives The members 
committee are: Dr Robert 
Anderson, director, Southern 
Regional Education Board; Dr 
Kenneth Christiansen, 
School of Journalism and Com- 
munications, University of Florida; 
Dr. Harry J. Skornia, formerly 
president, National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters; Dr 
John F. White, president, National 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center; Mr. Allen Ludden, direc- 
tor of program. services, CBS 
radio stations; Mr. A. Earl] Cullum, 
Jr., consulting engineers; Rev- 
erend L. V. Britt, S. J., dean of 


airector, 
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College of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Detroit; Dr. Wesley C. 
Meierhenry, assistant to the dean, 
University of 
Nebraska; Dr. John Ivey, presi- 

Learning Resources Insti- 


Teacher’ College, 
. 


Engineering—Working under 
Mr. Willett are two microwave 
maintenance engineers. The con- 

ting engineer for the systen 

A. Earl Cullum of Dallas 


Procuction—The system’s pro- 
duction staff is composed of Hugh 
rreene, TEMP production super- 
visor in Austin, and Bill Oxley, 
TEMP production supervisor in 
San Antonio. Lyle Hendricks and 
Wes Lambert serve respectively 
as art director and staging and 
lightin supervisor, while also 
directing one each of the courses 
which originate in Austin. Addi- 
tionally, Franklin Taylor and R. 

Norri erve as. syst 


er-directo1 


FUTURE PLANS 


On May 17, 1961, the admini- 
of the eleven  partici- 
chool met to discuss 

future plans for the system. It 

vas recognized that a_ second 

channel was highly desirable. 

Such a_ second channel would 

afford needed flexibility in sched- 

making possible the 

of additional courses. 

was also recognized that 

additional course offerings should 

be forthcoming as soon as prac- 
tical. 

No definite plans have been 
made as yet to extend the physical 
distance covered by the system 
It is doubtful that the system 
could be extended without con- 
verting to a heterodyne signal. If 
linear expansion does come about, 
it will probably be toward Laredo 
to the south, and possibly on to 
Monterrey, Mexico. 





The Silent Partner 


Classroom teachers will adopt 
tv techniques for daily use 


Is there a man among us wh 
does not know the catechism of 
ETV? Included are the canons of 
‘‘no significant difference,’’ ‘‘ma 
ter teacher,” and ‘‘visual enrich- 
nent.’’ I don’t mean to imply that 
these terms are incorrect or even 
trite, They must, of necessity, be 
included in any discussion of the 
merits of television teaching in 
which its advocates try to sell the 
medium to hard-headed adminis- 
trators and keepers of the school 
cash-box. If our answers eem 
endlessly repetit 
the questions which prompt them 
are predictably recurrent 

How many of u 


ious it is because 


wealthy beyond belief 

nickel every time 

the following questions: “But w} 
about the lack of feedback be- 
tween TV instructor and students?”’ 
‘Are you making actors out of 
teachers?’”’ ‘‘What’s wrong with a 
good film instead of all that cost- 
ly TV equipment?”’ 

Although we must answer these 
questions w‘th patience and react 
to them as though they have been 
asked for the first time, isn’t it 
possible that we channel too much 
of our energy toward satisfying 
doubts which will disappear only 
when actual results are seen? 
What is more important, we con- 
centrate our attention on one 
group at the expense of another 


which is really going to make or 
break us and instructional tele- 





By Stanley Handleman 


. UB ) 
Yr radio and tele- 


; ( yf ewe, 





rision. I’m speaking about our si- 
partner, the classroom teach- 


If one reads the extensive liter- 
ature in ETV published during the 
I ten years, he will find that 

nents Of tne use of instruc- 
tional television are aware of this 
problem. Many of the experiments 
done throughout the country on 

educational levels often con- 
‘lude their reports with a neat 
paragraph which goes something 
like this: ‘‘Of course, any success 
which instructional television may 
have rests upon a broad base of 
teacher support. Not just the TV 
teacher, but the backbone of any 
educational system, the classroom 
teacher.”’ 

Quite true! Of course, what’s 
wrong with this experimental 
“P.S.” is that the researchers rare- 
ly tell us just how the classroom 
teacher is to be won over by mak- 
ing her an active partner in this 
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new educational enterprise. It is 
true that in some cases an appeal 
is made for collective program 
planning. The television lesson is 
created by a committee composed 
of the TV teacher and other class- 
room teachers who teach the same 
subject that she does. This idea 
certainly makes sense in terms of 
bringing the teacher in the class- 
room in closer psychological prox- 
imity to the medium. It allows 
her to throw some of her ideas 
into the collective ‘‘pot’’ and then 
to see them returned to her pu- 
pils via the TV screen. In this 
manner, the ideas can be present- 
ed in a compact and imaginative 
manner which utilizes the advan- 
tages of the medium of television. 


This may be an enlightened phi- 
losophy, but it is close to pie in 
the sky simply because most 
schools either cannot or do not use 
it. I think that we are guilty of 
unwarranted optimism, if not mass 


self-delusion, if we smugly present 
such plans in research journals 
and then walk away believing in 
their ultimate acceptance by a ma- 
jority of teachers who work in sys- 
tems and schools which will never 
follow them 


Another approach which may 
yield results of a more solid nature 
is one which became evident to 
those of us who teach educational 
television at Brooklyn College. The 
department of speech and theater 
of the college offers, in addition 
to ‘ts undergraduate work in TV, 
two graduate courses in educa- 
tional television. These courses are 
given through the teacher- 
education division of the board of 
higher education of the City of 
New York, This division under- 
writes the cost of graduate train- 
ing for resident teachers in the 
New York City Public Schools. 
Therefore, almost all of the stu- 
dents enrolled in this program are 
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practicing, licensed teachers. 
These teachers are interested in 
improving themselves profes- 
sionally through the attainment of 
the master’s degree or through an 
accumulation of graduate credits. 

Our educational television cours- 
es in this program attempt to give 
a comprehensive plan of study in 
one year. Lectures in the philoso- 
phy, uses, and techniques of ETV 
are given in addition to an intro- 
duction to some of the major ex- 
periments being carried on in in- 
structional television throughout 
the country. After this theoretical 
background is given and the smoke 
clears as the result of somewhat 
heated discussion, the students are 
exposed to basic television termi- 
nology and techniques, plus 
methods of writing for ETV. 

The students are required to 
write a number of educational TV 
scripts which are evaluated and 
returned. The best of these are 
produced in our own closed-circuit 
studio. All of the production, op- 
erations, and performance areas 
are handled by the students un- 
der our supervision. Once given, 
the productions are dissected for 
their strengths and ‘weaknesses 
with suggestions for improvement 
coming from the instructors and 
the students. 

It was our original idea that 
these courses should serve two 
purposes: To acquaint teachers 
with the potentials of instructional 
TV for superior teaching, and to 
train teachers to translate ideas 
into production and thus become 
resource people in their own 
schools when and if they obtain 
television facilities. 

Although we believe that these 
goals are reached at the end of 
each year, we are slowly coming 
to the conclusion that another goal 
is being reached. Many of the 
teachers in the class tell us that 
much of the practical, immediate 





value of the courses comes in the 
day-to-day classroom teaching 
which they do. They tell us that the 
television scripts which are pro- 
duced introduce imaginative teach- 
ing vechniques which they can use 
in their work. Let me give you 
a few examples of the programs 
which have stimulated our teachers 
to adopt the TV techniques in daily 
teaching. 

A young lady who teaches speech 
and dramatics in one of the 
New York City high schools pre- 
sented a lesson entitled “‘How to 
Build a Stage Flat.” In her pres- 
entation, she spoke about the es- 
thetic function of stage setting. She 
listed the requirements of a good 
set and followed this by listing 
and showing the necessary mater- 
ials for the building of a simple 
tage flat. A short demonstration 
followed in which she built a min- 
iature flat. Teachers in the class 
taught speech and 
dramatics watched the demon- 
tration, took notes, asked ques- 
tions of the TV instructor, and 
then went to work in their own 
classes. Some told us that they 


} 
who _ also 


had each student in the class build 
his own stage flat 

Another lesson was “How to 
Read a Map,” in which a junior 
high school teacher taught map 
reading methods to youngsters in 
an imaginative and stimulating 
way. After displaying a real map 
to the children, she defined such 
terms as border, capital, and coun- 
try. She introduced the concept of 
map symbolization and gave the 
accepted symbols for each of the 
defined terms. Following this sec- 
tion, the teacher asked each of the 
children to draw a map of an 
imaginary country with her. As 
she develored the map by draw- 
ing in its cities and borders, she 
asked the students to follow her 
on their own maps. The lesson was 
of great value to a number of 
teachers in the class who teach 


social studies in that it gave them 
a new technique to present funda- 
mental material. 

“Beauty is a Habit” was a pro- 
gram in which a teacher in a 
vocational high school for girls pre- 
sented a lesson in beauty care for 
adolescent girls. Such things as 
proper skin care, use of cleans- 
ing creams, correct care of the 
hair, and the techniques of apply- 
ing makeup were presented. The 
teacher used one of her own 
students as a live model. This 
presentation was considered an 
important adjunct to regular teach- 
ing by some of the teachers who 
taught in similar schools. Many 
felt that such a lesson could es- 
tablish a rapport between students 
and teachers which had not been 
forthcoming until they introduced 
the ideas presented in the TV 
lesson in their own classrooms. 

Obviously, every television 
presentation could not be adapted 
by the classroom teacher for her 
own teaching. Indeed, one of the 
unique advantages of instructional 
television is its ability to utilize 
materials and procedures which 
cannot be obtained nor used by 
the average classroom teacher. A 
program on nuclear reactors, for 
example, was built around a work- 
ing model which a gifted young 
instructor had built at home. Few 
teachers would have the time or 
the ability to construct such an 
aid for classroom work; however, 
there are other simple visual aids 
which they could use for such a 
project. In this way the teacher 
improves her teaching and bol- 
ters her sense of belonging to the 
TV project. 

If we prepare our programs with 
the needs of the classroom teacher 
as well as the students in mind, we 
will not only broaden the base 
of support for educational televi- 
sion, but will give our ‘‘silent part- 
ner,’”’ the classroom teacher, the 
recognition she deserves. 
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Diary from Nigeria 


Strides made in one year 


(Editor’s note: In the March- 
April Journal, Mr. Arms de- 
scribed the circumstances under 
which WNTV came into existence 
and made some preliminary ob- 
servations about the work to be 
done. That report was written in 
August, 1960.) 


OCTOBER, 1960 


An advisory committee within 
the Ministry of Education, West- 
ern Region, meets twice a year 
and has considerable influence— 
although neither policy nor fiscal 
control—over activities of the TV 
section. A programing subcom- 
mittee meets to approve schedules 
of programs, and it has suggested 
areas where TV programs would 
be useful at various levels in the 
schools. 

From this committee came the 
first problem to be attacked by 
me in my new role as educational 
TV advisor to the Ministry of 
Education. The problem was film 

It was stated that all efforts to 
secure film useful for school tele- 
vision purposes had failed, and 
a makeshift schedule of films 
from the files of UKIS and USIS 
had been used which, interesting 
though they were, did not happen 
to be designed for the rather 
specific objectives of school usage. 
Inasmuch as the general objec- 
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tive of the schools’ program was 
an hour a day, of which one-half 
was to be film, and one-half live, 





By George L. Arms 


Consultant to the Government 
of Nigeria in the development 
of TV there. Formerly opera- 
tions manager, KETC, St 
Louis 





the absence of any usable film 
was a serious handicap. 

The problem was more appar- 
ent than real. It was not so much 
film as film cleared for television, 
and the solution lay in knowing 
whom to contact. It was not the 
easiest thing in the world to do 
from six thousand miles away 
but enough contacts materialized 
to provide three completely new 
film series for the fall schedule 
and the groundwork was laid for 
a further supply in 1961. Arrange- 
ments were completed with BBC- 
TV, Preomantle Co. (for the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service) and 
CBS, International, all of whom 
demonstrated a significant in- 
terest in the experimental nature 
of the project and the tremendous 
potential inherent in the situation. 
In order to meet the deadlines, 
films had to be flown in, at great 
expense, and two of the three 
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series arrived on September 26, 
one week before airing and nine 
weeks after negotiations had 
started. Coronet also was making 
films available, but a longer lead 
time existed, since these were 
films to be integrated into a live 
series not scheduled until January, 
1961. 

While this was going on, atten- 

yn was also given to the matter 

iive programing. Three half- 
hours a week plus a news pro- 
gram had been started earlier, 
but the schools’ TV commitment 
was for five hours a week and the 
tactics of the situation dictated 
the necessity of providing that 
much no later than October. 
Obviously it appeared best to 
continue the balance of one live 
program with one film each day. 
Plans were made on that basis, 

It should be noted at this point 
that both ICA and the govern- 
ment of Western Nigeria had 
agreed that the primary function 
of the TV specialist should be 
advisory, helping to frame pro- 
gram and production policy, and 
entering into the operational 
framework only insofar as his 
presence contributed to the on- 
the-job training process. Two TV 
producers had been allocated by 
the civil service, and one of them 
was on the job when I showed up 
in Africa. He was a fine young 
man who had previously taught 
Latin. As I analyzed the fall 
schedule, it seemed very possible 
with a considerable amount of 
on-the-job training to achieve it 
if each of the neophyte producers 
took two live series, under my 
supervision, and if I produced and 
directed a fifth series and the area 
of news. 

Another technique that I 
thought might be useful was the 
development of teacher-producers, 
people who had done a series, 
who had some visual sensitivity, 
and who had time to devote ten 
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weeks a year to work with other 
teachers in content areas some- 
what related to their own. Money 
was available to hire them on a 
contract basis; money was avail- 


able to shoot film for insertion 
into live programs now and then: 
money was available to make 
lectures, show cards, etc.; the ser- 
‘ices of the Indiana audio-visual 
team (also in the area through 
the courtesy of ICA) were avail- 
able to give workshops and con- 
sult with producers; and the 
whole project, still capitalizing on 
its newness, had the support of 
the Ministry. The talent was 
selected and the buildup began. 
One series fell by the wayside and 
had to be replaced. One series 
which involved an artist had been 
forgotten, and had to be inserted 
when the artist showed up ready, 
anxious, and determined to go. 
This meant that on one day of 
the week for a time there would 
be two live programs back to 
back, a new departure for African 
television, There was uncertainty 
until the last minute about the 
arrival of the film series. The 
teachers’ notes had to be prepared 
and sent out to the sixty-five 
schools possessing television sets, 
and then had to be hastily added 
to when another twenty-five 
schools suddenly received TV sets 
as Independence Day gifts from 
the Italian Consul. (These schools 
are in Lagos, capital of the coun- 
try.) The second TV _ producer 
never showed up, having been 
diverted to another important job 
as the Civil Service tried gallantly 
and desperately to meet its com- 
mitments with the slender supply 
of educated personnel. And finally, 
Matthew Akpomodiare, the young 
trainee producer who had been 
developing rapidly into a good 
solid craftsman, fell ill the week 
before all the programs started. 
He was taken to the hospital, kept 
for two weeks and released with 
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The programs got started on 
schedule and continued. I took 
over the operational role and pro- 
duced all the series. I informed 
the Ministry that the presentation 
of the program was more im- 
portant than any other facet of 
the immediate situation and that 
I was happy to be a working 


part of the operation, At the same 
time, I filed notice that the train- 
ing function of my job was not 
being fulfilled, except with re- 
spect to the development of 
teacher-producers, and I hoped 
that attention would be given to 
this aspect of the situation prior 
to the next sequence of programs. 
This was the schedule of school 
programs that began during the 
week of October 3 and continued 
for nine weeks: 
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FEBRUARY, 1961 


The schools’ television for the 
first term of 1961 has just started. 
It is a point in time identical to 
that at which the last report was 
filed, in that a full term of pro- 
grams have been presented and 
the staff work of developing new 
serie has been followed to the 
point of starting each series on 
television again. It is impossible 
to make a sort of progress report, 
noting how things have changed, 
or not changed, since October 1, 
1960 

At that time, I had become 


operational to the extent of pro- 


] 


ducing all five of the live series, 
and acting as presentation director 
when the programs reached the 
tudios of WNTV. The illness of 
Matthew Akpomodiare, the in- 
ability of the Service to release 
the other trainee from anothei 
assignment, and the resignation of 
Christopher Kolade (to become 
comptroller of NBC, Western 
Region, Nigeria) as senior educa- 
tion officer or head of the depart- 
ment, meant that temporarily I 
WAS the department. 

This was not a particularly good 
situation. Much of the effort of 
ICA overseas goes toward the 
training of local personnel, and 
ICA technicians are repeatedly 
cautioned against participation, 
except in moments of crisis, or 
as part of a training scheme. It 
was agreed, however, that this 
was a crisis. If I did not produce 
the programs they would not get 
on the air, and the experimental 
development of examples and 
techniques of ETV particularly 
useful to the Western Region of 
Nigeria would be halted. Further- 
more, Nigeria celebrated its in- 
dependence on October 1, 1960, 
and it was thought that fulfill- 
ment of these educational obliga- 
tions was particularly important 
at that time, even if the rules 
were bent a little. So with the 
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approval of ICA headquarters in 
Lagos, I produced the programs as 
scheduled. There was one live 
program each day, and one film 
each day, for a total of an hour 
five days a week. In nine 
weeks, forty-nine live programs 
were produced, and _ forty-five 
films were shown. (For the math- 
ematically inclined, this was in- 
deed more than one a day. Dur- 
ing the term it became advisable 
to produce some samples of the 
kinds of programs to be sched- 
uled during the year 1961. This 
led to live programs back to back 
on successive Fridays, another 
First in Africa.) 

As the nine weeks wore on, 
the operating and administrative 
situation improved. Matthew 
Akpomodiare came back to duty 
during the second month and got 
a considerable amount of prac- 
tical training during the remaining 
weeks. The fact that he was not 
burdened with the full responsi- 
bility for a series enabled me 
to move him around from one 
assignment to another, and Mat- 
thew learned a good deal about 
loor managing, vision mixing, 
sound mixing, and announcing— 
all valuable areas of knowledge 
for a fledgling producer. 


About the middle of November, 
a new senior education officer 
was assigned: This officer, Mr. 
Rotimi, made the point that he 
did not understand radio and tele- 
vision and therefore would 
approach the problem from the 
viewpoint of an experienced ad- 
ministrator, which he was. He 
then proceeded to learn a great 
deal about radio and television 
so that he could endeavor to fit 
what had to be done into the 
ponderous structure of an operat- 
ing Civil Service not geared to 
view speed with any enthusiasm 
whatsoever. It also fell to his lot 
to find reasons and precedent for 
some of the things I had done 
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because they were necessary to 
he production of television 
programs, even if the reasons and 
policies were not. specifically 
approved by the policies of the 
Civil Service, His struggles to 
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reconcile the lack of policy with 
he necessities of day-to-day pro- 
graming and _ production were 
considerable. He was not cheered 
at all when I commented cheer- 
fully that red tape was not in- 
digenous to Nigeria, but that both 
quantity and quality would com- 
pare favorably with that en- 
countered in the United States 
and Great Britain. But as _ time 
wore on, he got the files 
straightened out, and became a 
tower of strength in the effort to 
get adequate lead time. He was 
also firm in his conviction that 
I should revert to the advisory 
status as soon as possible. To that 
end he waged a campaign for the 
second producer, which was 
capped by the arrival of Marian 
Mako, formerly of the general 
publication section, on January 1, 
1961. We were now up to strength. 


Programwise, the situation was 
now thus: While producing the 
fall series, I had moved through 
the various committees approval 
of a schedule of five series of live 
programs to start the first term, 
1961. Those series were History, 
Audio-Visual Techniques, Tech- 
nical Education, The News and 
You, and Foods and Nutrition. 
Audio-Visual Techniques was to 
be provided by Dennis Pett of 
the Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Team, in Nigeria on con- 
tract with ICA. Because Pett was 
an experienced television director, 
in addition to his other talents, 
this was a series which would 
arry itself. History (or rather a 
survey of civilization) was made 
possible by a gift from Life mag- 
é of a complete set of Life 

many of which dealt 
I chopped them up 


into slides, which made a good- 
sized library available to the lec- 
turer for quick and easy visualiza- 
tion. In its first program the serie: 
demonstrated the essential (and 
economically feasible) attribute 
of being a genuine television pro- 
gram. Technical Education was 
developed to serve the need for 
continuous indoctrination of school 
children to the new careers, new 
industries, new vocations, and 
new educational requirements of 
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a growing Nigeria. Its producer- 
lecturer was Harry Kirk, princi- 
pal of the new Ibadan Technical 
Institute. News and You was to 
be continued; with the cadre 
of participants which had now 
been trained and had acquired 
some experience. Foods and Nu- 
trition was scheduled to meet the 
burgeoning need for re-education 
of the food habits of great masse 


of people 


Production assignments’ wer 
contirmeda, ftormat writter 
teachers’ notes dispatched to the 
schools, and _ the presentations 
were begun. Actual direction of 
the progral! in the studios rf 
WNTV, wi: handled by Tur 


Animashuan, who had started the 
fall term, 1960, as vision mixé 
and had developed a real flaiz 


for directing, at least of the type 
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during the first week was good to 
excellent. 

This represents a remarkable 
change in four months. The basic 
production jobs are being covered. 
I am available to confer with all, 
and can fill any spot in an 
emergency. The alertness, en- 
thusiasm, and willingness to take 
responsibility of the young pro- 
ducers and the TV director bodes 
well for increasingly mature and 
educational, sound television pro- 
grams. On paper, things look 
£Zoo0a 

There are major _ problems 
Nobody dares get sick. There is 
a reliance upon me which makes 
me wary about absenting myself 
even for an hour from the pro- 
duction situation. There is no 
one available for advance plan- 
ning. I provided Mr. Rotimi with 


¢ 


a set of program recommenda- 
tions for the second term, 1961, 
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with the hope that he could nurse 
them through the advisory com- 
mittee. This is not a sound pro- 
cedure however, because a staff 
member should be available to 
nurse each series from the begin- 
ing. I am still ordering the film, 
and have just acquired enough so 
that a preview committee can be 
set up, with the hope that it will 
function rapidly enough to keep 
the necessary lead time required 
to get film from the United States 
to Nigeria. 

It may well be that top-level 
administrative action may 
brighten _ the training picture 
through increasing the staff or 
regularizing the tenure of the 
officers. It will then be possible 
to attend to another major facet 
of the business of educational 
television, i. e. utilization. In a 
report I filed I said: 

“No matter how good the pro- 
grams are, they are useless un- 
less they are received in schools, 
and unless the teachers interpret 
them properly to the students 
through the teachers’ notes. Here 
is a list of some of the problems 
regarding utilization which have 
to be solved before education by 
television becomes the powerful 
tool it must in order to justify its 
expense, 

1. More schools have to have 
television sets. This means: 

a. More schools have to have 
electricity. 

b. The authorized installation 
area has to be enlarged. 

c. The primary schools must 
be authorized television sets, or 
some formula worked out so that 
primary schools will know of the 
location of a television set which 
can serve them. 

2. The television sets have to 
work. 

3. The sets have to be turned on 
for the program. 

4. The programs must be 
evaluated. 
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5. More programs must be pre- 
sented.” 

There are some _ interesting 
similarities between this list and 
other lists I have had occasion to 
prepare at other times and under 
other circumstances, Regardless of 
that, it contains problems which 
grow from the needs of the situa- 
tion in the Western Region of 
Nigeria, and which must be 
solved, if educational television is 
to mean anything significant after 
the experimental period is over. 

There are some indications that 
these problems are capable of 
solution, A workshop has been 
scheduled involving representa- 
tives of all the schools having TV 
sets. At this workshop, the use 
of teachers’ notes, the program 
schedules and other administra- 
tive details concerning the rela- 
tionship of schools to television 
will be discussed. Furthermore, 
at its last meeting, the schools’ 
television advisory committee 
went on record with a recom- 
mendation that schools who do 
10t respond to questionnaires may 
suffer the loss of their sets. 

So this is the situation in Feb- 
ruary, 1961. The programs are on 
the air; the amount of TV time 
is up one-third (through the ex- 
pedient of showing each film 
twice, allowing some freedom of 
choice by the schools); the pro- 
duction pressure is lessened. 


JUNE, 1961 


Personnel was one of the 
aspects of the situation which 
gave me satisfaction during the 
first term, 1961. In addition to 
the achievements of Tundi 
Animashuan, mentioned previous- 
ly, Matthew Akpomodiare began 
to demonstrate solid achievements 
and handled his programs well. 
Marian Mako proved to be a real 
find. By the middle of the term 
she had enough of a grip on the 
essentials of the craft to do her 
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formats and conduct her own re- 
hearsals. By the end of the term 
she was able to handle the vision 
mixing (or, as we call it, the 
switching) for the live programs. 

The programs themselves would 
have done credit to many an 
American ETV station. The news 
programs, up to 50 per cent film, 
showed signs of being orientated 
to the children in the schools. The 
nutrition series bore a close re- 
lationship to an old-fashioned TV 
cooking show, but every menu 
was of vital importance to the 
very lives of the young people 
watching. The technical education 
series was important as the first 
of what must be many efforts to 
condition educated people to the 
dignity of skilled work. 

Production was almost uni- 
versally smooth. I had won over 
the studio crew to the virtues 
of two rehearsals, one for the 
benefit of the teacher, and as a 
result there were very few occa- 
sions on which the cameramen 
did not know exactly what they 
were to do, a considerable virtue 
when communication in a second 
language over the usual inad- 
equate intercom was involved. On 
most days I could sit in a corner 
and attempt to maintain the fine 
line between helpful criticism and 
overt guidance. Most of the time 
the correct procedure was for me 
to keep my mouth closed, which 
for me was difficult. 

Another aspect of the situation 
which gave me satisfaction was 
fhe workshop. Two weeks after 
the programs got started some 
sixty-five teachers and adminis- 
strators from forty-five schools 
attended a six-hour workshop 
devoted to the use of television 
programs in the schools. They 
listened to lectures on the im- 
portance of the experiment in 
which they were participating; 
they got some much-needed in- 
formation on the tuning of the 


television set; they discussed the 
programs currently on the air; 
and they had a quick trip to the 
studio to see and learn something 
about the equipment. In the ques- 
tion session at the end, they in- 
dicated some definite interests in 
programs of the future, 


From my point of view, one of 
the principal virtues of the ex- 
perience was that my participa- 
tion was limited to an explanation 
of the equipment at the studio. 
The workshop was planned by 
Nigerians, and carried through by 
Nigerians, There were, however, 
some other virtues. The flow of 
evaluation. sheets promptly 
tripled. This was not as im- 
pressive as it sounds, because the 
flow had been of minute dimen- 
sions, but it did indicate a quick- 
ening of interest in reporting, if 
nothing else. Also there was ev- 
idence of increased interest in 
getting sets repaired, and _ in- 
creased complaints about the 
difficulty in so doing. 

From the standpoint of organi- 
zation, programing, presentation 
and utilization, there were some 
signs of progress. There were also 
signs of danger. 

The perennial weakness in the 
staffing situation made itself 
apparent again. Midway through 
the nine-week schedule of tele- 
casts, Matthew Akpomodiare was 
made acting head of the section. 
In a sense, this was a most satis- 
factory development, because 
Matthew was the first person 
since Christopher Kolade to have 
real training and understanding 
for television. On the other hand, 
he also had responsibility now 
for radio, which, coupled with 
his administrative duties, meant 
that he was no longer available 
to produce programs, Consequent- 
ly, Marian Mako and I divided up 
his programs, and at the end of 
the term the staff situation was 
just where it had been at the 
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beginning, with one exception; at 
the head of the section was a 
vigorous young man with some 
practical experience and some 
positive ideas about what was 
needed to do an adequate job for 
the Ministry. 

It was becoming increasingly 
evident, however, that any con- 
sistent effort to develop live pro- 
duction of programs tailored for 
the Nigerian schools would be 
materially affected by the sta- 
bility, quantity, and quality of 
the available staff within the 
Ministry. 

Another point of increasing 
concern was the distribution and 
operating condition of the televi- 
sion sets in the schools. Since the 
maintenance guarantees had all 
expired, schools were forced to 
deal directly with the companies 
involved to get their sets repaired. 
For many of the schools the cost 
was prohibitive. The result would 
be fewer and fewer sets in opera- 
tion. 

The installation of new sets 
had diminished. Most of the 
schools within convenient range 
of the station which had electric- 
ity had TV sets, and as electric- 
ity was gradually made avail- 
able a trickle of schools still 
applied for installation. There was 
considerable doubt as to where 
the television signal penetrated 
satisfactorily, and only upon proof 
of satisfactory reception would 
the Ministry authorize new in- 
stallations beyond the approxi- 
mate Class A coverage pattern. 
I had promised myself (and 
others) that I would load a TV 
set into my car and make some 
primitive tests, which could be 
used as a basis for further instal- 
lations. This I have been unable 
to do, because of concern for pro- 
duction and training. 

It had developed that, while 
things went well with me sitting 
in a corner of the control room, 
it was not a good idea for me to 
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get much farther away than that. 
Problems of camera placement, 
of lighting, of effective display, of 
last minute revisions kept occur- 
ring. I tried to allow the appro- 
priate people to attack these prob- 
lems pragmatically, up to the 
point at which the program itself 
Was _ jeopardized, a_ situation 
which developed fairly often. I 
had to be readily available to 
function in place of any member 
of the staff who was ill or un- 
available, a situation which also 
developed fairly often. I had also 
to be readily available to calm 
people down in moments of crisis, 
which seemed to develop too 
often. As with any group of young 
people in the world, enthusiasm 
was always at the boiling point 
and it required all my skill and 
patience to prevent sincere emo- 
tional clashes from delaying or 
destroying rehearsals. It was a 
situation which nothing but time 
and stability of employment 
would cure, but it meant that, at 
least through the first term, 1961, 
I had to be within hailing dis- 
tance all the time. 


A final point of considerable 
concern was the matter of utili- 
zation, which as always was re- 
lated to choice of subject matter. 
As it became apparent that the 
experiment was going to be suc- 
cessful, it also became apparent 
that solid, substantial use of the 
programs would depend upon the 
amount of encouragement and 
pressure generated by the _ in- 
specting officers of the Ministry 
of Education. Obviously these 
people would not bring pressure 
to bear upon schools to have 
their TV sets repaired and to use 
them unless they were convinced 
that the subject matter of the 
programs was closely related to 
the syllabus material being taught 
in the schools, This meant a whole 
series of planning sessions, a co- 
ordinated scheme of program de- 
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velopment, and a scheduling of 
sssons for perhaps a com- 
year in advance to allow 

100ls to modify their timetables 
to take advantage of them. If 
these things were not done, the 
Ministry of Education would find 
itself in the position (comparable 
to many American installations) 
of having an available expensive 


tool, which could do important 


things, being used for unimportant 
things. 

Under ig the whole matter of 
utilization, however, was _ the 
basic problem of research. Plan- 
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ning committees would be unable 


to work with any degree of con- 
fidence until they had a consider- 
able amount of information about 
details of reception, impact, com- 
municability, etc. For instance, I 
had a hunch that films using the 
American language, designed for 
the upper elementary levels, 
would be understood by Nigerian 
grammar (high) school students 
who were generally a couple of 
years older. It was only a hunch, 
and there was some _ indication 
that the visual quality of a film 
more than made up for its Ameri- 
can accent. There was also some 
indication of an amazing adjust- 
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ment to the American pattern of 
speech as a_ series progressed. 
What the real limitations were, 
however, to communicating in 
American English to Nigerian stu- 
dents conditioned to English 
English, or a Nigerian version 
thereof, nobody had the slightest 


idea. 


Furthermore, there were some 
indications, from other areas of 
scholarship, that Africans may not 
be as visually sophisticated as 
could be expected, but there did 
not seem to be any real proof of 
this, and there was no informa- 
tion as to what, if any, impact 
t would have upon the learning 
process. On a considerably more 
elementary level, information was 
needed as to what happened when 
the set was turned on, what the 
attention span seemed to be, etc. 
Some of this information could 
be gathered by visits to schools, 
and I promised myself faithfully 
that I will try to arrange for 
that during the second term, other 
factors permitting. But nothing 
takes the place of research, and of 
research there was none, 


] 
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So this was the situation as of 
June, 1961. Some aspects of the 
experiment were successful. Edu- 
cational television programs, both 
of instructional and enrichment 
nature, could be planned and pro- 
duced, of a quality comparable to 
similar programs in the United 
States. Technical facilities were 
adequate. Personnel were alert, 
responsive to instruction, but for 
various reasons liable to abrupt 
changes in positions. The pro- 
grams were extraordinarily pop- 
ular with a few schools, but 
would have to be stronger in 
their teaching content and 
supported more strongly by the 
inspectorate to be used by the 
majority. Maintenance was a 
problem, and long-range planning 
an increasingly necessary adjunct 
if the experiments were to be 
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translated into an organ of per- 
manent value. It was up to the 
government at this point to de- 
cide what it wanted to do. 

Certain things happened in- 
evitably. Matthew Akpomodiare, 
upon assuming his post as acting 
head of the broadcasting section, 
established as a premise the fact 
that only those live programs 
would be produced for which 
there was staff available. He 
recognized that it had been neces- 
sary to maintain a full schedule 
of live programs during the 
demonstration phase, and for that 
achievement it had frequently 
been necessary to call upon me 
for direct services. That period 
had now ended, according to Mr. 
Akpomodiare, and the _ section 
must plan to stand on its own 
feet. Accordingly, he directed that 
the live schedule be reduced to 
three programs per week for the 
second term of 1961. The total 
number of hours on the air was 
to be maintained at seven and a 
half per week, which was the 
same as during the first term, and 
the film repeats were kept in the 
schedule, but film was used to 
fill out the gaps caused by the 
reduction in live programing. 

Meanwhile a series of reports 
were filed calling attention to 
the necessity for some guidelines, 
and some implementing pro- 
cedures if school television was to 
expand, or become permanently 
useful at its present level. The net 
result of these activities was a 
meeting scheduled to discuss 
staffing, budget, utilization, and 
other problems affecting school 
television. 

Thus the first phase of my 
participation in TV in Nigeria 
comes to an end. It will remain 
for the future to show to what 
extent I am able to put the 
knowledge and experience gained 
by my first year overseas to the 
service of the government, 





Broadcasting 


As a Literary Art 


It is generous of the NAEB to 
assign topics to its speakers and 
thus spare them the trouble of 
dreaming up their own. I confess 
to some initial embarrassment, 
however, on discovering the title 
which has been given to my own 
remarks—not enough embarrass- 
ment, to be sure, to prevent my 
exploiting this chance to make a 
speech, but sufficient to make me 
uneasy lest, in an effort to speak 
the truth, I annoy, or even alien- 
ate, some of the good friends I 
have in this organization. 

Through a fortunate chance, 
however, I am able to talk to you 
today without personal hazard. For 
it was recently my privilege to 
pend a good deal of time inspect- 
ing the famous Schultz papers in 
the Manuscript Room of the Li- 
brary at Midwestern University. As 
most of you know, these papers 
are a wonderfully rich collection, 
posthumously brought together, 
from the correspondence of Pro- 
fessor Algernon Swinburn Schultz, 
for many years holder of the Tit- 
marsh Chair of Humane Letters 
at Midwestern and one of the most 
influential, if controversial figure 
in American academic life. Short- 
ly after hi sudden and tragic 
death (he was, you will recall, 
fatally impaled while attempting 
to pat a rabid goat), his widow 
donated to the Library at Mid- 
western the bulk of the letters 
which make up this collection; thi 
original gift é been invaluably 


augmented by the taste and assi- 
duity of its custodian, so that it 
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is today a lucky scholar who en- 
joys, as I did, unlimited access to 
its delights. 

During his long lifetime, Pro- 
fessor Schultz numbered among his 
correspondents such figures as 
Wendell Wilkie, Igor Stravinsky, 
Jayne Mansfield, Harlow Curtice, 
Jack Kerouac, Norman Vincent 
Peale, Art  Linkletter, Winston 
Churchill, and Gil Hodges. Happi- 
ly, I was able to browse at random 
and at some length amongst these 
goodies—discovering, as I did so, 
that Professor Schultz’s exchange 
of insights with some of his hum- 
bler correspondents were quite as 
illuminating as those he enjoyed 
with more illustrious figures. 

Thus it happens that I have 
chosen—not improperly, I hope— 
to share with you a transcript 
which I have made of a corre- 
spondence between this unusual 
nan and an erstwhile undergrad- 
uate student of his, one Homer 
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Smallwood. Of Smallwood’s 
achievements and condition I have 
no more knowledge than that pro- 
vided by the documents I shall 
shortly read to you. The relevance 
of his situation, and of Professor 
Schultz’s remarks upon it, to our 
common reason for assembling 
here will, I hope, rapidly become 
apparent. I have the permission 
of the curator of special collections 
in the library at Midwestern to 
read these letters, although, alas, 
not to make them available in 
printed form, since a current 
Ph. D. candidate at Midwestern 
contemplates precisely this pro- 
edure in an effort to secure his 
doctorate.! Accordingly, I shall 
ask your indulgence for an address 
this afternoon which must not 
nly be read from a _ prepared 
script but which is couched in the 
language of another man, now 
with God, The extent to which I 
share Professor Schultz’s senti- 
ments is not material. I am, I be- 
lieve, performing a certain public 
service (to coin a phrase) by 
bringing them before you. 


The correspondence begins with 
a letter, dated September 15, from 
Smallwood to Schultz: 


Dear Professor Schultz: 

Perhaps you will remember me 
as the rather stout senior who vis- 
ited you last year to question the 
fairness of his grade in your course 
on the Metaphysical Poets and 
who took advantage of this visit 
to ask your advice on his choice 
of vocation. You may recall that 
I was contemplating entering 
graduate studies in English but, 
at the same time, was seriously 


The candidate in question has sin 
| r 


ed this project n of 
Charles Van 
in the School 


resent 
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considering moving to New York 
or some similarly inspiring place, 
buying a typewriter, and attempt- 
ing to “live by my pen.’’ You may 
also remember that you discour- 
aged me—rather harshly it seemed 
at the time—from either of these 
undertakings and suggested that I 
follow what you called, as I re- 
member, ‘‘some more appropriate 
pursuit...like commercial fishing or 
steamfitting or television.’’ At the 
time I thought it possible you were 
being facetious, but now I suspect 
this suggestion showed real knowl- 
edge of human nature and under- 
standing of my talents and needs. 
I haven’t, I hasten to say, chosen 
to fish or steam-fit, but I am in 
television and enjoying it immense- 
ly. Indeed, I just want you to know 
how right you were and to say 
that TV does indeed offer wonder- 
ful opportunities to young people 
of literary inclinations and indus- 
trious habits. 

I am currently employed at Sta- 
tion WEGG, our local education- 
al television channel, and although 
my post is not as yet commensur- 
ate with my talents (I am assist- 
ant property manager for discus- 
sion programs and film presenta- 
tions), I am already deeply in love 
with the broadcasting art. For it 
is an art, a fine art— as I’m sure 
you must feel since, after all, you 
seem to direct promising students 
to pursue it. 


One of the splendid things about 
broadcasting is the friends and as- 
sociates who constantly stimulate 
the newcomer with their wisdom 
and charm. For instance, my im- 
mediate: superior is Mr. Ed Gam- 
boosi, a man of learning and ex- 
perience who not only has an MA 
in Radio Sound Effects from 
Manitowoc Tech but has acquired, 
during his months as a guide at 
Radio City, the real ‘‘savvy’’ which 
makes him so authoritative a fig- 
ure around here. 





It was Gamboosi, for instance, 
who remarked recently, ‘You 
know, when you come to look at 
it, television, with its power to 
reach into the lives of millions, 
is the biggest invention since the 
printing press.’’ I immediately 
thought of you, and how this was 
the kind of statement—radical, per- 
haps, but food for thought—that 

ade you such a popular teacher 
With the stimulation provided by 
Ed Gamboosi and other intellect- 
uals, I have been thinking more 
and more about television as an 
art. I know there has been and is 
much about the medium which is 


pretty vulgar and revolting. But 


it seems to me that if you think 
of the magic of the invention, with 
its power to reach into everyone’s 
life, and then think of the bright, 
dedicated people who are using it 
well, the future is wonderfully 
promising. 
I gue what I’m trying to say, 
Professor Schultz, is that here’s 
one of your students who is on 
the way to becoming an artist in 
a new medium which has unlimited 
promise. One of Ed Gamboosi’s 
favorite words is ‘“‘exciting’’ and 
that’s just what my prospects are 
now. And I just want you 
to know that I’m grateful to you 
for steering me so successfully 
Respectfully your 


Homer Smallwood 


Schultz to Smallwood, September 
21. 

Dear Smallwood: 

It was kind of you to write and I 
remember you well. Indeed, your 
name was mentioned just last week 
in a committee meeting, although 
in a context with which I shall not 
trouble you at this time. 

While your letter is most interest- 
ing, I fear you are under some 
misapprehension concerning my 
role in bringing about your present 


euphoric condition. I urged tele 
vision upon you not as an art, but 
as a vocation. I have spent a good 
many years studying literature and 
quite a number of hours looking 
at television (Maverick, Leonard 
Bernstein, and the wrestling match- 
es are my particular favorites). 
Although I have long since con- 
cluded that a number of literary 
performances deserve to be class- 
ified as fine art, I am by no means 
convinced that I can make the 
same assertion about anything I 
have ever seen on my television 
set. 

Your Mr. Gamboosi appears to 
be a man of parts, but I am re- 
] 


luctant to agree that the impor- 


tance of television is as yet com- 
parable to that of the printing 
press. I myself should be inclined 
to compare the invention of tele- 
vision to that of the flush toilet, 
since both devices are virtually 
ubiquitou regarded as indispen- 
sable by whoever once owns one, 
and, once set in operation, almost 
totally predictable as to their man- 
ner of performance 

I am aware that it has become 
banal to lament what has been 
done so far with television and that 
it is fashionable to speak, as you 
have done, of the ‘‘promise’”’ of 
the medium. I am all for promise 
—it is the staple item of academic 
economy—yet I am compelled to 
say that when an institution has 
been with us, inescapably, for fif- 
teen years, as has television, or 
for thirty, as has radio, then 
‘‘promise’” must be assessed, in 
large degree, upon past perform- 
ance. 

Of this past performance I shall 
concede that it has included much 
informative journalism, consider- 
able transient diversion, and oc- 
casional suspense and even ‘“‘ex- 
citement”’ as events of significance 
have been disclosed to the public. 
If, however, by the literary arts 
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we mean constructed works—the 
deliberate, imaginative creations 
which are constructed of language 
and spectacle and of the human 
actions, thoughts, and passions 
which these can represent—then 
radio and television have produced 
a pitiable trickle of literary art... 
and even this trickle has, on the 
whole, been very bad. 

Despite these views, I rejoice in 
your good fortune and am grateful 
for your kindness in writing. It is 
always a pleasure to hear from 
erstwhile students in varied walks 
of life. Indeed one of my most 
valued correspondents has been in 
Atlanta Penitentiary for the past 
fourteen years. My regards to you 
and my compliments to your friend 
Mr. Gamboosi. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. S. Schultz 


Smallwood to Schultz, September 
28. 


Dear Professor Schultz: 

I have been very much excited by 
your letter and, despite the fact 
that it says some very troublesome 
things, I wish to thank you for 
taking the time to write me. 

I should have liked to see what 
Ed Gamboosi had to say about 
some of your comments, but since 
he has taken a position in the pub- 
lic relations department of the 
United Fruit Company, he is no 
longer around. However, his suc- 
cessor, Miss Patsy Pitts, is a de- 
lightful and cultured girl who stud- 
ied elocution at Mansfield, Ohio, 
Junior College and comes to us 
from Little Golden Books, Incor- 
porated, where, though employed 
in the wrapping department, she 
acquired invaluable practical ex- 
perience. As a matter of fact, Miss 
Pitts and I have spent a good deal 
of time together, talking about ba- 
sic questions as serious young peo- 
ple will, and I must be frank in 
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saying that the objections I feel to 
the views expressed in your letter 
have been suggested mainly by 
her. She asks, for instance, what 
you have to say about the perform- 
ances of famous Shakespearean 
plays that are brought to millions 
of network viewers who would 
otherwise be unacquainted with 
Shakespeare. She points out that 
some years ago you would have 
been able, early on Sunday morn- 
ings, to see televised interviews 
with great people like Osbert Sit- 
well, Pablo Casals, and Wanda 
Landowska. And I would add that 
there is an imposing list of star 
performers like Laurence Olivier 
or Tibaldi or Toscanini or Helen 
Hayes whom the magic of tele- 
vision has brought into every com- 
munity in the nation. 

Perhaps you are not giving tele- 
vision a chance to prove itself. I 
know you are very busy with your 
teaching and research, but as a 
brilliantly witty letter by Mr. Sarn- 
off in a recent issue of a national 
magazine points out, wonderful op- 
portunities like this are being 
brought to the American people by 
the twin miracles of television and 
Private Enterprise, and it  be- 
hooves we (sic) intellectuals to 
keep abreast of them. I really hope 
some thought about all this will 
alter your opinions. 

I am making out fine. If you have 
UHF, pernaps you saw ‘Junior 
Bird Watchers’’ on Channel 54 last 
night; if you did, you will be in- 
terested to know that the hedge- 
sparrow’s song was really me, 
whistling. 


Yours respectfully, 
Homer Smallwood 


Schultz to Smallwood, October 2 
Dear Smallwood: 


I do not have UHF, whatever that 
may be, and I fear that neither it 
nor any other disabling disease 





would reduce me to spending my 
evenings in the company of Junior 
3ird Watchers. I am nonetheless 
delighted that you continue to find 
your work rewarding. 

Miss Pitts would appear to be a 
wholesome and dedicated young 
lady. Since you are good enough 
to quote her views to me, perhaps 
you will discuss with her some of 
the following questions: 

In a city with five, fully operat- 
ing TV channels, I am told that 
an annual total of about thirty- 
two thousand broadcasting hours 
are accessible to the television 
viewer. Let us join in admiring 
the kind of program which Mr. 
Sarnoff clearly regards as ‘‘worth- 
while.’’ (I haven’t by the way, now 
read his letter. If he were not a 
Harvard man, and thus capable of 
such happy eloquence, I might al- 
most attribute the document to an 
astute and witty assistant of his 
named Stanley, whom I once met 
at a tea for Sean O’Casey.) My 


question is simply how many of 
the aforementioned thousands of 
hours are occupied by programs 
of the kind Mr. Sarnoff asks us to 
admire? 


Will you—or Miss Pitts—name 
for me one television performance 
of any traditionally accepted liter- 
ary work—Shakespeare or Henry 
James or Congreve or Conan Doyle 

which you honestly feel has been 
improved or enriched in the version 
presented for the television audi- 
ence. Indeed, of how many such 
works can you say that the original 
has not demonstrably suffered by 
its adaptation for broadcasting? 

3etween you and Miss Pitts, how 
many lines can you quote, scenes 
can you accurately describe, plots 
can you faithfully outline,—nay, 
titles can you remember from in- 
dividual dramatic, narrative, or 
poetic works expressly created for 
television or radio broadcast? How 
does this list compare with what 


you could compile from the plays, 
novels, and poems made available 
over the past thirty years by pub- 
lication, the theater, or the 
movies? 

It is more than likely that you 
and Miss Pitts are by now finding 
more rewarding activities than re- 
sponding to my rather captious 
communications. Feel free, there- 
fore, to answer the foregoing or 
not, but believe me to be, in any 
case, 


Yours faithfully, 
A. S. Schultz 


Smallwood to Schultz, October 5. 
Dear Professor Schultz: 

Again, I found your letter very 
provocative, and I have been try- 
ing to find an honest answer to 
your questions. I know Miss Pitts 
would have been helpful, but since 
she has accepted a job as a police- 
woman in her native Mansfield, I 
no longer have the satisfaction of 
bringing my problems to her. I 
am often tempted to arrange a 
talk with Dr. Julius Duplex, the 
celebrated school administrator, 
who is now the director of our 
television station, but he is a busy 
man—and, besides, I know you like 
your students to think for them- 
selves. 

Well, I guess my answers to your 
questions are the ones you were 
fishing for when you asked them. 
There is certainly not a huge 
amount of airtime devoted, even 
by Mr. Sarnoff, to intellectually 
valuable programing. And I admit 
that such devices as omitting both 
gravediggers, Polonius, Horatio, 
and Gertrude do little to improve 
upon Shakespeare’s original play. 
I can remember a good many de- 
tails of a TV play by Paddy Chay- 
evsky and I think I could recon- 
struct some of the more exciting 
moments from Arch _ Oboler’s 
‘Lights Out,’’ even after all these 
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years. But I’m afraid this is about 
all I can do—although, in answer 
to your further query, I have mem- 
orized the whole of ‘“‘The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” I 
wonder, though, Professor Schultz, 
whether this thought has ever 
occurred to you: most professors 
tend to be somewhat “‘unrealistic.’’ 
Insulated against the hard facts 
of economic life, they are inclined 
to be a bit Utopian. I heard Dr. 
Duplex put it with his character- 
istic originality when he said, 
“Those boys never had to meet a 
payroll.’’ If you could properly 
understand the pressures all broad- 
casters have to conform to the 
common level of taste, if you could 
recognize how hard it is to please 
sponsors or, for that matter, trus- 
tees, if you could grasp that the 
Iliad simply has to be cut in order 
to be presented within a thirty- 
minute format, and, above all, if 
you knew what the Trendex ratings 
show us about the popularity of 
cultural programs— then, perhaps, 
you would not be so harsh in your 
judgments. In other words, as my 
mother used to say, you have to 
be practical 


I have been transferred to an in- 
teresting job in the mailing depart- 
ment. While sending out our 
monthly program guides, the three 
of us engaged in this work have 
a good deal of opportunity to talk 
about the art of broadcasting and, 
I can assure you, we cook up some 
pretty exciting ideas. I wish I 
could tell you some of them 
Yours respectfully, 
Homer Smallwood 


Schultz to Smallwood, October 15. 


Dear Smallwood: 


Pardon the brevity of this note, 
written under heavy academic 
pressures, since the faculty tennis 
tournament occurs this afternoon. 
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I do not see that the facts of eco- 
nomic life—or the degree of my 
familiarity with them—bear on the 
question of broadcasting as a lit- 
erary art. Within the past two cen- 
turies, virtually all poets have been 
wretchedly underpaid and have 
written for miniscule audiences; 
the same may be said for the vast 
majority of novelists and all save 
a handful of playwrights. They 
have continued, however, to prac- 
tice the literary arts. I do not 
find anything remotely analogous 
among professional broadcasters. 
Yours faithfully, 

A. S. Schultz 


Smallwood to Schultz, October 17. 
Dear Professor Schultz: 

I certainly appreciate your writing 
when you are so busy. I have fi- 
nally worked up courage to talk 
to Dr. Duplex and—I hope you 
don’t mind—showed him some of 
your letters. He has a very keen 
sense of humor (his after-dinner 
stories are famous) and is always 
chuckling in a kindly fashion, so 
I know you will not take offense 
when I tell you that he read your 
letters and laughed heartily, say- 
ing, “‘Isn’t that just like a pro- 
fessor?’’ This, by the way, shows 
how very broadminded he is, since 
he himself was a professor of 
Human Dynamics at, I believe, 
North Dakota Dental. Then he 
vent on to talk, and I believe I 
can just about quote him word for 
word 


“‘Art?’’ he said, “‘“‘Why, bless the 
man, doesn’t he know there can 
be art in anything? Why, as I’ve 
pointed out a hundred _ times, 
there’s an art in the way a well- 
trained announcer handles a sta- 
tion break or a floor man throws 
a cue’’ (these are technical terms, 
Professor Schultz). ‘‘Haven’t you 
stopped to think that there’s as 
much art in the way a wife cooks 





a meal or a mechanic repairs a 
car as there is in some precious 
volume of poems? 

“The trouble with your pedantic 
friend, my boy,” he went on, “is 
that old notion that art is the 
exclusive property of an elite...to 
which he fortunately belongs! The 
minute this kind of mossback finds 
something that’s accessible or en- 
joyable for the millions, it loses 
its ‘charm’ and its ‘importance.’ 
Dammit, boy’ (I’m positive he 
said ‘dammit,’ he’s a regular fel- 
low) “I’m an educational broad- 
caster, but I tell you there’s noth- 
ing nobler in the world than to 
bring solid, wholesome laughter 
into the of the lonely, to pro- 
duce an honest tear in the eye of 
the complacent, to bring a few 
moments of escape into the lives 
of ordinary mortals who, though 
they may struggle solitary through 
this vale of sorrow, may be joined 
in brotherhood by the miraculous 
ties of broadcasting.’’ 

As you can see, Dr. Duplex has 
great literary gifts himself. Pro- 
fessor Schultz, is he right? Can 
there be so many different kinds 
of art? And can the literary arts 
include the kinds of things he’s 
talking about? And, Professor 
Schultz, what is literary art any- 
how? 


Perplexedly but respectfully, 
Homer Smallwood 


Schultz to Smallwood, October 19. 
Dear Smallwood: 

I am feeling rather tired. The fac- 
ulty tennis tournament—from 
which I was eliminated by the out- 
rageous tactics of Dr. Zygote from 
Botany—together with my labors 
in editing the Earl of Rochester’s 
poems have left me somewhat ex- 
hausted, and I fear your most re- 
cent letter has done little to revive 


Yes, Smallwood, there are many 


kinds of art. Dr. Duplex is right; 
you might point out to him that 
his discovery has been anticipated 
by a number of distinguished phi- 
losophers, There are useful arts 
like cooking or radio announcing, 
and there are fine arts like the 
making of music or paintings. 
There are also, among the latter, 
the poetic arts which I give this 
name in order to distinguish them 
from the peculiar literary arts 
practiced by those who convince 
people that they can rule the 
world by changing their oil or 
underwear. 


The literary art with which we 
were concerned in the classes of 
mine you attended—and which 
generally occupies humanists—is 
that in which you are presumably 
interested when you talk of ‘“‘cul- 
ture,’’ and, more specifically, of 
poems or plays or novels. It is an 
art which employs language in the 
construction of works designed to 
stand in permanent form, with the 
power to hring uniquely human— 
that is, intellectual and emotional 
—pleasure to those who read or 
hear or see them. 

If a man from the nineteenth cen- 
tury were to learn about the de- 
velopment of our electronic devices 
for broadcasting, he might well, 
I think, assume that these aston- 
ishing inventions would be prima- 
rily devoted to literary art of the 
kind I have described. He might 
properly expect that the actions 
and thoughts and characters of 
men, eloquently represented by 
moving and noble language, would 
be the principal objects with which 
these media concerned themselves. 
If he were to learn what has ac- 
tually occurred, he might, to put 
it mildly, be astonished. If he were 
as broadminded as Dr. Duplex, he 
might indeed rejoice in the display 
of other arts: the art of rhetoric, 
the art of journalism, the art of 
exposing the human body, clothed 
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or unclothed, for inspection, the 
art of bowling, or the art of ap- 
pearing to answer questions of 
great difficulty in order to receive 
staggeringly large sums of money. 
But if he were to inquire, with all 
modesty, into the place within 
these media of that other art, the 
art that has been with man since 
the dawn of civilization, the art of 
telling stories movingly and wisely 
and with beauty of language and 
importance of theme...then I think 
he would be shocked with what he 
could discover. If he were, for ex- 
ample, to ask us to reveal the 
best-known way in which imagina- 
tion and ingenuity are being prac- 
ticed today in the construction of 
stories for broadcast—a way, let 
say, which merits a cover-story 
from Time— he should, I’m afraid, 
be forced to select the affairs of 
the ‘‘Private Eyes.’’ And he, upon 
inspecting them, could assuredly 
be forgiven for judging these 
worthies to be as pallid, tedious, 
and stereotyped a crew as could 
be found—as inferior even to the 
great literary detectives of the 
past as are the episodes in ‘‘The 
Edge of Night’ to the Canterbury 
Tales. 
I suspect, Smallwood, that I my- 
self am disappointed in the uses 
of broadcasting because, although 
I am not from the 19th century, 
I am one of those who find the 
19th or 18th or 17th century to be 
interesting, lively, and full of rea- 
sons for anticipating in the 20th 
century greater interest and liveli- 
ness than in any of its predeces- 
sors. 
I have no particular objection to 
your showing my letters to Dr. 
Duplex. I wonder, though, if you 
will have the goodness to remind 
him of one sentence which I rudely 
snatch from the context given it 
by John Crowe Ransom. I should 
be happy if he were to think about 
it occasionally in the conduct of 
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his TV station or his performance 
as an educator who appreciates so 
many kinds of art. It is this: ‘‘Our 
arts, certainly our poems, should 
fill us with pride, because they 
furnish our perfect experiences.’’ 
How much perfection you or Dr. 
Duplex are furnishing—and how 
much pride you take in what you 
are furnishing—are questions which 
I mus* leave to you. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. S. Schultz 


Smallwood to Schultz, October 21. 
Dear Professor Schultz: 

You perhaps didn’t realize the ex- 
tent to which your words can in- 
fluence me. As it happens, your 
letter arrived in the wake of an 
offer I received of a position as 
copywriter for the Serve and Save 
Discount Mail Order House. The 
likelihood of my advancement in 
television is uncertain. As far as 
my present chores are concerned, 
well, I think you have removed 
the blinkers from my eyes. What 
once seemed humble but hopeful 
service in the accomplishment of 
a great mission is now menial and 
unrewarding drudgery as part of 
an enterprise that is soulless and 
insensitive from top to bottom. I 
might add that my suspicions have 
been borne out by the conduct of 
Dr. Duplex, who recently displayed 
the most uncivilized degree of an- 
ger when I inadvertently tripped 
over a cable and plunged our im- 
portant U. S. Steel-sponsored non- 
commercial program on the won- 
ders of steel-making into total 
darkness. Nor was he mollified 
when I brought your latest letter 
to him as a sort of peace-offering. 
So I am going to work for Serve 
and Save, confident that there will 
be as much chance for literary 
artistry in eulogizing garden hose 
(they are assigning me to the 
House and Garden Department) as 





there could ever have been in a 
television career. I shall tell you, 
in all respect, that there are stu- 
dents who have called you a cynic 
and a pessimist. They do not know, 
as I do, that yours is—if I may 
try out a figure of speech that has 
occurred to me—the performance 
of the surgeon, who cuts and pierc- 
es only that he may heal. I am 
deeply grateful for your advice and 
shall keep you in touch with my 
progress at Serve and Save. 
Yours respectfully, 
Homer Smallwood 


Schultz to Smallwood, October 22 
AIR MAIL: SPECIAL DELIV- 
ERY) 


Dear Homer: 

I am a stupid old man—stupid in 
the first place because I say stupid, 
or at least dogmatic and fragmen- 
tary things; doubly stupid because, 
in my old age, I keep forgetting 
that younger people attach in- 
ordinate weight to the most un- 
considered remarks of old men 
who happen to be professors. 
When I received your last letter 
I immediately composed a tele- 
gram which read, ‘‘Forget ignorant 
and biased observations; stick to 
job you like.’’ Then, however, I 
realized that this telegram would 
accomplish littl—I had already 
written too much—and that, more- 
over, it was almost as superficial 
and incomplete as my earlier let- 
ters had been. 


I began—I must say for the first 
time—really to think about your 
problem, about television and ra- 
dio, and about the bearing which 
the literature which has been my 
life study might have upon these 
media. And I thought, as many 
old pedants are likely to think, of 
the Poetics of Aristotle, which you 
read in my course on criticism and 
which is, I think, one of the two 
or three most useful books ever 


written about literature as a fine 
art. I did not, however, think about 
those central, crucial distinctions 
and propositions which we stressed 
in class but about some peripheral 
things which emerge in this doc- 
ument, written in an age which 
produced much of the greatest 
dramatic poetry of western civil- 
ization. I recalled how Aristotle 
cheerfully declares that poetry be- 
gan with the simple, common in- 
stinct of man to imitate what he 
observed and to rejoice in seeing 
imitations produced by others; 
how tragedy and comedy gradually 
came into being shaped by the 
ordinary inclinations of human 
nature to revile or admire, to 
praise and blame, to amuse one 
another with sob-stories or humor- 
ous anecdotes; how, even in Aris- 
totle’s day, the writing of Sophocles 
was plainly governed by the limits 
of man’s attentiveness, the simple 
desire to see virtue rewarded and 
vice punished, the predilection for 
credible falsehood as superior to 
painful, naked truth. I thought too 
of Aristotle’s recognition that the 
temptation to be ‘“‘practical’’ and 
write plays which preached easy 
lessons or satisfied mean expec- 
tations had always to be resisted 
by those seeking to write authen- 
tic tragedy. 


And it seemed to me that the 
superb art of tragedy which Aris- 
totle knew and wrote about must 
have had a very precarious devel- 
opment. For if its origins lay in 
very basic common instincts, why 
should playwrights not have con- 
tented themselves indefinitely by 
appealing in a direct, uncompli- 
cated, sure-fire way to such in- 
stincts? Or if, as now seems likely, 
some change in the practice of the 
playwright was inevitable, would 
not the most important influence 
in such change be the writer’s de- 
sire to be ‘“‘practical,’”’ that is, to 
achieve success by the cheapest 
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and easiest methods? The theater 
of fourth-century Athens was doubt- 
less an imposing institution, but 
so is television. Why didn’t the 
Athenian theater content itself with 
the slick production of stylized 
fertility rites or some kind of read- 
ily digested Hellenic soap-opera? 
I offer, for what they’re worth, 
two answers that have occurred 
to me. The first is that there were 
at that time men whose literary 
talents were matched by enough 
devotion and courage to employ— 
in the face of apathy and even 
aversion—the uniquely human gift 
of language in the service of the 
other uniquely human gifts of im- 
agination, sympathy, and reason. 
The second answer, I think, is 
that as the Greek drama devel- 
oped, there was always an element 
—dominant in some men, latent 
in most—which made possible the 
uniquely human pleasure of im- 
agining, understanding, and re- 
sponding with reflection and com- 


passion in the presence of authen- 
tic works of literary art. In fact, 
there must have been at that time 
a number of men who believed 
that the pleasures of tragedy were 
greater than those of spectatorship 


at hangings, seductions, armed 
combats, venal displays of spurious 
intellectual virtuosity, and conven- 
tionalized appeals to infantile fan- 
tasy and hero-worship. 


Now I am firmly convinced that 
such people can be found in sur- 
prising numbers in our own soci- 
ety, that they would constitute a 
sympathetic, constant and surpris- 
ingly large—although not enormous 
—audience for broadcasters who 
practiced the literary arts. And 
thus, I was thrown back on my 
first answer, which led me to won- 
der whether, indeed, there were 
among broadcasters men with the 
moral and intellectual virtues I 
was attributing to the Greek 
lramatists, And I found myself, of 
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all things, compiling evidence that 
these qualities had indeed been em- 
ployed during the history of radio 
and television. I started jotting 
down the names of programs and 
series which, I felt, reflected not 
only imagination and taste but 
courage and devotion, and an ex- 
traordinary mixed bag they made! 
Information Please and Ding Dong 
School; Lum and Abner and Hawk- 
ins Falls; The Ways of Mankind 
and Allen’s Alley; See It Now and 
Marty; Maurice Chavalier’s Paris 
and Invitation to Learning; The 
New York Philharmonic and the 
Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street; Colonel Stoopnagel 
and (though it pains me to praise 
a rival institution) the University 
of Chicago Round Table; the Sat- 
urday afternoon Metropolitan Op- 
era broadcasts and the Friendly 
Giant; Gilbert Seldes and Gilbert 
Highet and Captain Kangaroo; 
Meet the Press and Outlook and 
the Library of Congress concerts 
and Kukla, Fran and Ollie and the 
Eternal Light and the _ seven 
o’clock news by Martin Agronsky. 
These programs were, none of 
them, the work of people who were 
timid or venal or inept or insen- 
sitive. Nor were they the work of 
myopic individualists, but of men 
and women who could live crea- 
tively and honorably with the com- 
mercial and the station-break and 
the thirty-minute segment, just as 
Aristotle’s dramatist contempo- 
raries presumably lived with con- 
test-judges, hour-glasses, and in- 
terruptions while libations were 
poured to the local deities. 

It is true that my list does not 
disclose the presence of many 
literary artists among the broad- 
casters; at the very least, literary 
identity has thus far become sup- 
pressed by the mass media. But 
my reflections have led me to be- 
lieve that what will prevent the 
assertion and survival of this iden- 
tity is, in the last analysis, neither 





the medium nor its audience but 
the absence of imagination and of 
moral conviction on the part of 
broadcasters themselves. 

What seems obvious about the past 
is that broadcasters have not 
chosen to practice the literary art 

and the question you may logically 
ask is ‘‘Why should they?’’ In an- 
swer, the best I can send you is 
a quotation from W. H. Auden, 
again rudely snatched from con- 
text. “Of the many definitions of 
poetry, the simplest is still the 
best: memorable speech. That i 
to say, it must move our emotions 
or excite our intellect, for only that 
which is moving or exciting is 
memorable.’’ (Yes, the word ‘‘ex- 
citing’ has its uses.) I do not think 
that broadcasting has yet pro- 
duced very much that has moved 
deeply or been remembered long. 
I think that when broadcasters, 
educational or otherwise, do seek 
to move deeply and memorably, 
they will inevitably be brought to 
practice the literary arts. Their 
medium invites this, although their 
milieu may discourage it. Their 
choice of the literary arts will not 
be the easy one, for it will not 
lead to wealth or fat Neilsen rat- 
ings or even to favorable mention 
by the majority of newspaper 
critics. As your Dr. Duplex points 
out, moreover, there are other arts 


which can be painlessly practiced 
on television, and they have their 
own rewards, even including, in 
some instances, the guarantee of 
intellectual respectability. Yet I 
cannot help believing that among 
broadcasters—a nd particularly 
among young broadcasters—there 
are some with the talent and cour- 
age to attempt that art whose 
products will be felt most deeply 
and remembered longest. 
Perhaps what I have been writing 
has no real relevance to your own 
problems. But if you were to seek 
out people who were truly deter- 
mined to use broadcasting in the 
service of fine arts, I should not 
be embarrassed by this long letter, 
by my own skepticism about the 
past achievements of broadcasters, 
or by my belatedly expressed faith 
in what broadcasters can do in the 
future. 

You may, by the way, be interested 
in the fact that I have been in- 
vited to give my lectures on the 
Metaphysical Poets over the local 
educational TV station. I am told 
that the Educational Television 
and Radio Center has expressed 
a cautious interest in kinescoping 
the programs for national distri- 
bution. 


Faithfully and apologetically yours, 


A. S. Schultz 
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Nebraska's ETV Story 


Commercial station cooperates 
to educate more students 


A little over a year ago, a small 
group of educators in Nebraska 
agreed that there are many 
unique results which can _ be 
accomplished by the _ television 
camera in regard to educating the 
children of the state of Nebraska 

With that decision made, th 
educators formed the Nebraska 
Council for Educational Televi- 
sion with the main goal of estab- 
lishing a state-wide network of 
educational television. 

Last year, the council operated 

relatively small scale by 
lecasting to twelve school sys- 
tems in southeast Nebraska, with 
tne purpose ol improving the 
level of science instruction in 
grades 4, 5, and 6, The program 
originated from the _ studios of 
KUON-TV, the University of 
Nebraska’s ed 
station. 
fith an eye 
the council took the first step in 
the expansion of Nebraska edu- 
cational television with the aid 
of Omaha’s commercial television 
station KETV, which is telecasting 
seven and a half hours of class- 
room instruction each week to 
its area. KETV is the Omana 
area’s most powerful television 
station, operating on 316,000 watt 
video signal strength ‘om the 


tallest structure in the region— 
the KETV tower, 626 feet above 
average terrain. 





By Charles B. Klasek 


rdinator, Nebraska 

! for Educational Tele 
Inc. Currently also a 
candidate at the Uni- 
1f Nebraska 





The programs originate in the 
studios of KUON-TV and then 
are simulcast over the two sta- 
tions. With the addition of KETV’s 
facilities eight school systems, 
with 300 classrooms and _ 10,000 
students have been able to join 
the network. 

A total of fourteen programs a 
week are broadcast simultaneous- 
ly by KETV and KUON-TV. They 
include French and arithmetic for 
grades 3 and 4, science for grades 
5 and 6, and social studies for 

7 and 8. A _ sophomore 
college course in_ introductory 
education is included twice 
veekly. The programs run each 
lay from 8:00 to 9:30 a. m., with 
an arithmetic science in-service 


grades 





program beginning 


each Wednesday 


In agreeing 


plan, E 


braska Council 


vision asked 


ructions 
r neardy 
ponde ad 


ana 


area tne 


1 1] y + 9 
originally mplatea 


He pointed out that the 
bitious scope of this schedule 
telecasting fourteen progran 
week into Nebraska classroon 
can be appreciatea more when 
is noted that this is fifty pel 
more weekly programs than 
now being telecast into class- 
rooms by the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation Television Net- 
work, even though the BBC 
been operated by its governme! 
for nineteen } ana 
world’ oldest 
service 

In order for KETV to acc 

h its educational service, 
commercial tation withdrev 
from sale irrevocably the 8:00 t 
9:30 a. m. time periods Mondays 
through Friday inclusive, every 


week of the 1961-62 school year, 


tarting in September 


In presenting these progran 
television camera permits 
more freedom in the teaching ol! 
the classes. For instance in tn 
cience course, the program 
inforces and enriches the ins 
tion already in existence In 


classrooms. It is based on the 
problem-solving approach and de- 
velopment of concepts in the 
areas of air, weather, aviation, 
pace, the geological calendar, the 
the nature of matter, 

living things, and con- 


Numan resources. 


In arithmetic, the _ telecasts 
focus on the understanding of 
broad arithmetical concepts. They 
avoid drill and repetition, but 
instead go beyond and accent 
the visual presentation of number 
ystems. In social studies, world 
backgrounds are emphasized in 
grade 7 and American  back- 
rounds in grade 8. The telecasts 
the resources not only of the 
iversity and Lincoln but also 
the state as a whole. Featured 
such world events as inter- 

iews with outstanding people in 
government, world travelers, and 
foreign students, in an effort to 
levelop i the tudents an 
he society in 


appreciation of t 
which we live 

In elementary French, the 
aural-oral approach is empha- 
ized. The basic ability of chil- 
dren to mimic and to imitate is 
used in the development of con- 
versational abilities in this 
language. In essence, this course 

direct teaching, but the 
( in the classroom is still 
expected to follow up the tele- 
casts. The unusual phase of this 
course is that it is designed to be 
ised with the teacher in the class- 
room regardless of the amount 
1f French background and train- 
ing she has had. 

Except for the French course, 
which is on film, the _ telecast 
courses are produced live in the 
KUON-TV studios with experi- 
enced teachers. 

Marlin Languis, who received 
both his bachelor’s and master’s 
legrees from the University of 
Nebraska, instructs the science 
ourse. His background includes 
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a position as elementary principal 
at Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Dorcas Cavett, an arithmetic 
teacher in the Lincoln Public 
Schools since 1948, instructs the 
arithmetic course. She has had 
teaching experience at Snyder 
and Mitchell, Nebraska, and Des 
Moinge , lowa She also holds a 
master’s degree 

Paul Rosewell, the social studies 
teacher, has had teaching experi- 
ence at Hebron, Pawnee City, and 
Lincoln. He also was social stud- 
ies supervisor at University 
High School while completing 
work on a master’s degree. He is 
currently McCook 


Junior College 


teaching at 
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The first year’s success of 
Nebraska council indicated 
Nebraska educators that the 
council has _ established itself 
firmly in the state and the pre- 
diction that its membership would 
expand came true. With an origi- 
nal six schools as charter mem- 
bers, the membership has _in- 
creased to thirty-two schools. 

With this firm backing and the 
encouragement of fifty Nebraska 
school superintendents, the council 
is now seeking another major step 
in the expansion of the state-wide 
television system. That is the 
petitioning of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for the 


via V While he i n 


broadcast over the facilities of 








assignment of six VHF television 
channels stretching across the 
state for noncommercial educa- 
tional use. 


The use of these channels, to- 
gether with the university’s 
KUON-TV would provide a total 
population coverage of 1,191,000 
persons, ninety per cent of the 
tate’s population, Only 134,510 
persons would be beyond the 
range of the proposed Nebraska 
Educational Television Network 


There is no doubt that the need 
for educational television in the 
state is an important one. Nebras- 
ka is large geographically—over 
450 miles in length and 200 miles 
in width. The majority of the 
population resides in the eastern 
sections of the state. These 
physical facts alone present crit- 
ical problems in the development 
of a cohesive and extensive edu- 
ational plan. Since the University 
of Nebraska is located in the 
southeastern corner of the state 
at Lincoln, many of the state’s 
citizens are deprived of educa- 
tional advantages which, as tax- 
payers contributing to the support 
of the institution, are their due 
Through a state-wide educational 
network, the best that is availabl 
to any part of the state can be 
made available to all parts of 
the state. 


Despite the rapid population 
movement from Nebraska farms 
in recent years, more than one- 
half of the state’s population of 
nearly 1.4 million people continu 
to live in rural or small-town 
communities. Although there have 
been continued efforts at school 
district consolidation, Nebraska is 
still notorious, educationally, for 
having more districts than any 
other state. As a result, Nebraska 
has a disproportionately 
number of small—and of 
isolated—schools whose educa- 
tional opportunities would be 


greatly enhanced by educational 
television. This is particularly 
Significant in view of the fact 
that many small schools in 
Nebraska, because of geographic 
conditions, can never be properly 
reorganized into effective school 
districts, Only by means of a 
state-wide educational television 
network can these schools obtain 
advantages of the enriched in- 
struction program which is the 
practical potential of this signifi- 
cant new medium. 


It is also recognized by many 
educators in the state that dur- 
ing the next decade Nebraska 
faces a difficult problem of transi- 
tion. The state has failed to main- 
tain a population level which is 
in keeping with the birth-rate 
increase. Thus, Nebraska is faced 
with the task of finding new 
opportunities for its people and 
f encouraging them to equip 
themselves to take advantage of 
such opportunities when they 
arise. This is a problem to which 
educational television—were it 
available—could significantly con- 
tribute in the way of a solution. 

Turning to the accomplishments 
of a state-wide television network, 
undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant. considerations is the 
1ecessity of teacher training. 
Since Nebraska, perhaps more 
than any other state, is rapidly 
hanging from an agrarian to an 
urban form of society, school 
systems must also change their 
purposes. If the schools are to 
change, teachers must also of 
necessity change their orientation 
and outlook. The possibility of 
linking together teacher-educa- 
tion instruction and representa- 
tive school systems throughout 
the state for informational, ob- 
servational, and demonstrational 
purposes is an exciting potential. 
Institutions as well as individual 
instructors need to be aware of 
the differing demands of the 
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range country, the sand hills, the 
farming area of eastern Nebraska, 
and the rapidly developing in- 
dustrialized centers, 

It is also significant to note 
that at the present time about 
6,000 of Nebraska’s 8,500 elemen- 
tary teachers do not have college 
degrees. The upgrading of instruc- 
tion through teacher education is 
therefore even more important to 
Nebraska than to many other 
states. 

It might be pointed out that 
one of the most effective teach- 
ing methods—as revealed by ex- 
perience through its use by the 
agricultural extension service of 
Nebraska—is the “television 
demonstration.” Educational tele- 
vision offers superb opportunity to 
“show and tell” how to carry out 
certain practices. 

As I indicated previously, thers 
are many things which can be 
accomplished by the _ television 
camera which cannot otherwise 
be effectively presented. This 

the pro- 
cedure of taking close-ups of ex- 
periments, demonstrations, and 
similar empirical “learning” ex- 
periments which may be viewed 
by large groups of students. Edu- 
cational television makes it possi- 
ble to bring many resource people 


may be illustrated by 
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into the classroom; outstanding 
educators, for example, who could 
not possibly make separate pres- 
entations in individual classrooms 
because of the press of time, may 
be interviewed by the television 
medium. At KUON-TV, for ex- 
ample, members of a jet crew, 
including the pilot, were inter- 
viewed and demonstrated their 
equipment to a small group of 
children at a studio. By means 
of the television camera, this in- 
terview was made possible before 
the eyes of 9,000 children. With- 
out television only a small frac- 
tion of these children would have 
had this viewing opportunity. 

Experience with ten schools 
working with science telecasts for 
elementary pupils in grades 4, 5, 
and 6 has also demonstrated that 
television can substantially im- 
prove instruction. For example, 
it has been the experience of 
those persons concerned with the 
improvement of science teaching 
in the elementary schools that 
television—in a few months—has 
done more to strengthen science 
teaching than all of the work 
done in numerous preceding years, 
It is apparent that the same type 
1f educational impact could, and 
must be, carried out on a State- 
wide basis. 





TV's Efficiency in 
Communicating 


Commi 
that 


believe tha 


remendous potential 





By William A. Belson 





potn 

iational pl 
tlising output 
some cases tf 

out of one or another forn 
jection or evasion on the part of 
the viewer, and usually this is 
associated with his attitudes or 
values in relation to the program 
material. I have found it quite 
markedly in evidence in studies of 
C1V1C issues, 
political affairs, public morality 
and mental health, and generally 
in relation to program material 
which touches the viewer per- 
sonally. Quite apart from simply 
switching off 
terial or not t 
viewer’s 


and do operate on such material 


about 


programs 


unpalatable ma- 


uning in at all, the 


reactloi processes can 


in various ways, ften enough 
automatically and t uncon- 
sciously. The simplest of thess 
operations involves selecting from 
a program that material which fits 
the viewer’s own position. This 
can even take the form of stock- 
piling certain arguments for later 
use and learning how to rejec 


others which previously the view- 
er had tolerated. Moreover, what 
appear to be hard facts can be 
twisted and re-interpreted and 
yne does not have to look far in 
the literature of social psychology 


+ 


see this phenomenon as a fair- 
pervasive and forceful proc 
ess. 2, 3, 4 Even attempts to provide 
helpful information can go astray, 
as when a teaching program to 


neip tne I 


hel; would-be traveler to 
France reduced the public’s de- 
go there rimarily be- 
the program 
») problems that people 
much thought about. 


! 
f 


. | 
reallsm O 


broadcaster faces yet 

and more serious— 

failure. All too often the 

viewer simply does not under- 
stand what is being said or shown 
to him. This applies particularly 
to programs on technical matters 
current affairs. 
What tends to happen is that the 
broadcaster fails to take account 
f the viewer’s lack of basic tech- 
nical knowledge and his lack of 
familiarity with many words. The 
viewer’s failure on this particular 
count is not just a matter of in- 
telligence. None of us can make 
sense of that sort of statement 
which is made in terms of strange 
or unfamiliar symbols. We may 
struggle for a little while, but 
the program is non-stop and all 
too soon we are left behind. 6 
Viewers in this position may, of 
course, sincerely acclaim the pro- 
gram as “interesting,” but this is 
no guarantee at all that it has 
been understood. On the contrary, 
it has been my frequent experi- 
ence on testing people straight 


ana tnose on 


oO 
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“interesting” 
considerable 


aiter exposure to 
programs to _ find 
ueness over key points, 


vag many 


gaps, and misunderstandings of 


+ 


( 
vario kinds. So often broad- 


asters and viewers have quite 
different educational and experi- 
backgrounds. Even when 
the broadcaster is willing to 


abandon his own specialized 


mental 


and to try to fil he 


language, 
in the viewer’s knowledge, 

still has to know how to 
All things considered, it 1: 
not easy to establish these neces~ 
sary conditions for mass communi- 
particularly in Britain, 


Jap between broad- 


cation, 
where 
caster and ] often wide 
and where a tradition of trying to 
bridge the gap has by no mean 
been established 


Certain of these onditions ar 
in relation to tele- 


3ritain, 


accentuated 
advertising In 
people very frequently break into 
ther activ when the adver- 
tisements come on, Moreover, in 


vision 


a great many homes they are a 
ource of no small irritation, par- 
ticularly when they are old ones 
erved up yet again, where they 
are bullying, when they are seem- 
ingly false, or where their con- 
tent lacks freshness or something 
interest in its own right. Thess 
t conditions which favor 
if the advertising 

message. 


In making these points, I 


not mean to suggest a massl 
failure in our use of television 
communication purposes. Il 

aying, however, that there 

real barriers the efficient 

of this m I for mass com- 
munication and that we frequent- 
ly work well below the level of 
efficiency that might have been 
achieved. Were we dealing with 
omething that cost little in time 
and money and effort, inefficiency 
night not so much matter, But 
elevision is expensive in all these 


ways and this puts a high 


premium upon greater efficiency. 

It is against this particular 
background that I wish to de- 
research techniques 
which between them provide a 
means of increasing the efficiency 
of television programs in com- 
ideas and information. 


scribe two 


municating 


TECHNIQUES FOR INCREASING 
THE EFFICIENCY 

OF COMMUNICATION 
THROUGH TELEVISION 

The aims and the tools of tele- 
vision research are quite numer- 
ous, and all of them may be said 
to be directed toward greater 
efficiency in one or another way. 
The various techniques for meas- 
uring size of audience are of 
obvious importance for they tell 
us the degree to which people are 
giving the broadcast material the 
slightest chance of being absorbed 
i. e., whether or not the set has 
even been turned on). Measure- 
ments of audience appreciation of 
what they see on television are 
clearly After all, the 
majority got their sets to be 
amused, or to be interested, or 
to be otherwise entertained, and 
if programs intended to produce 
these feelings do not in fact do 
o, that is an efficiency failure 
of a very serious kind. 

These methods, and the case for 
using them, have been fairly fully 
documented already and it is not 
my intention to comment on them 
here. Instead, I shall deal with 
several techniques with which I 
worked for some time in the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 
They are concerned directly with 
the efficiency of the television 
medium for communicating in- 
formation and ideas to the viewer. 
As methods, they have _ special 
reference to programs which are 
educational, informational, or 
purely commercial in the intention 


basic. 


behind them, 
These two techniques or opera- 
tions are what I have called (1) 





charting” studies, and (2) meas- 
urement of effects. The first 
technique is directed to the de- 
velopment of particular programs 
in phase with the abilities and 
characteristics of the people for 
whom they are intended. The 
second involves the measurement 
of the degree to which the com- 
munication tended actually 


takes place 


CHARTING STUDIES 


ting studi may be aimed 

at preparing for specific program 

In this case they will probably 

yncerned with finding out 

ossible beforehand 
knowledge a 


t} 
Lit 


program. Thi 
any program pre} 
whole purposs 
production staff to tai 
rar to its intended 
audienct 
ich a 
alre aqay 
cnown ot! tn lpject Dy the tar- 


+ y 


aualens no 

1i0WNn about it t a point 

ir state of mind o his topic, 
isunaerstanda- 


barriers t the 


proces 

planning 
carriea l for tl 
The Hurt Mind, a 


progran dealing 


it 


illnes 

wa 

concern 

a social probler 
thy for the 


provide information about 


mentally 


torm 
about it 
methods ‘ 

Now he’ preliminary study 
showed that there was already a 


considerable awareness of the 
social and human problems of 
mental illness. This might seem 
Surprising, but the reason for it 
is simply that a great many 
people do in fact have contact 
with the mentally ill. Viewers 
were already markedly sym- 
pathetic and there was a lot of 
feeling that “There, but for the 
grace of God, go I.” Accordingly, 
the program effort was directed 
away from this side of things 
This was for the obvious reason 
that there was no case for con- 
centration on this point, but also 
because the preliminary work had 
strongly indicated that the viewe1 
was likely to become irritated at 
any suggestion that he did not 
know about mental illness as a 


ocial problen care about 


We also found in our prelimi- 
nary work that viewers had quite 
a lot of knowledge about the 
forms which mental illness took 
and about certain of its causes 
Let me add here, by way of ex- 
planation, ha people can be 
decidedly ignorant about 
hat are only in books or that 
they don’t come up against per- 
sonally. But this was something 
that they had come into contact 
with—and frequently. That s 

they knew about it. At the 
time, their knowledge was 
sophisticated in that they had 
or no grasp of technica! 
There were also major 
their knowledge when it 


o the physical causes of 


thins 
nings 


illness—the largely or- 
ganic ones as distinct from 
e obvious 
do was to build on the pul 
knowledge and to 
gaps. Accordingly, 
terms were linked to 


social causes. Th 
il 


already known and where 
nothing was known the _ broad- 
caster started at the beginning. 


‘he public’s sympathy for the 





mentally ill was taken for granted, 
and the attempt to strengthen it 
was made through indirect means. 


That program was also con- 


cerned with increasing the public’s 


willingness to accept the mental- 
ly ill back into society after their 
discharge from hospital. In the 
same way it was intended to pre- 
vent people from rejecting thos 
who were being treated as out- 
patients. But an examination of 
ideas on this matter marked it out 
as dangerous territory. The viewer 
knew all too well what the prob- 
lems were and had certain defi- 
nite reservations. Any amateurish 
attempt by an intellectual or a 
specialist to persuade him to drop 
these reservations was likely to 
come in for rejection, with a 
possibility of unfortunate  side- 
effects. In fact, what they were 
not willing to do was to have ex- 
patients (or persons being treat- 
ed) in positions of authority or 
responsibility when children 
might be involved. Many were 
unwilling to have them as closes 
neighbors. And marrying with 
them was regarded as out. Clearly 
it was advisable in these circum- 
stances to build on what was 
acceptable to at least a large 
proportion of viewers, with 
idea that some of this would carry 
over into wider acceptance of the 
mentally ill. (After its broadcast 
as a series of four programs, 
under the general title The Hurt 
Mind, came checks on its effects. 
Broadly speaking, the program 
did what it was intended to do.) 
The BBC has carried out various 
other charting studies of a simi- 
lar kind: knowledge and attitude 
concerning race relations in 
Africa;® the public’s knowledge 
of certain technical words to be 
used in an informational pro- 
gram;l0 English attitudes toward 
Americans and their knowledge 
of the American way of life;!! 
knowledge and ideas concerning 
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the concepts of evolution and of 
Christianity.!2 Such studies must 
be conducted in close liaison with 
production staff and the liaison 
with the latter must be continued 
during the development of the 
program itself. Granted such liai- 
son—and it may not be easy to 
secure—the charting study can 
have a lot to offer, particularly 
for programs in a lengthy series. 
Its advantages for the advertiser 
are particularly marked, because 
the one charting study may well 
serve him for quite a lot of com- 
mercials. 

I shall be coming shortly to 
he techniques for gathering such 
information, but first I wish to 
refer in broad terms to another 
kind of charting study. 


+ 


CHARTING STUDIES 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF STATION POLICY 


If they are to be realistic and 
efficient in their decisions about 
general programing policy, those 
who make the decisions must 
have available to them a large 
body of information about the 
people to whom they are broad- 
casting. Such information is all 
too frequently lacking. The least 
they must have is information 
about the interests of the popu- 
lation. Just what is the distribu- 
tion, by percentages, of the many 
and varied interests of the popu- 
lation? The existing interests of 
people may be regarded as either 
the subject matter of programs or 
as elements within programs de- 
signed to hold attention at speci- 
fic points in it. But we must know 
how big a section of the popula- 
tion it is that we are thus serving 
or holding. Attempts at mass 
communication through minority 
interests, and vice versa, do fre- 
quently happen and are potential- 
ly wasteful. 

It is, of course, highly desirable 
that such information should be 
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gathered in conjunction with ft 
ther information. The least ths 
necessary 1S intormation about 
the educational and the occupa- 
tional background of the people 
concerned. Thi extends the 
planner’ knowledge about the 
number of ple with a par- 
ticular interest, to the sort of 
people they are. It can give 
staff a realistic | 
necessary trez 


dealt 


t nt 
pOiln 


ev 


referen¢ 
ages 
children; 
availability 
nt ections 
activity, 


about 


initorma 
public’s word 
knowledge and its general knowl- 
not for guidance in speci- 


ut for the general 


tion apoul tne 


education, as it were, of progran 
taff drawn from academic and 
other narrow sections of society 
The British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration gathered information f 
sort. While it is out of the 
question to expect it to apply to 
other societies in any precise way, 
there was no particular difficulty 
about developing such informa- 
tion and presumably the ame 
technique could be applied else- 
where. The method used involved 
group testing of ordinary mem- 
bers of public with subse- 
quent re-weighting to the general 
population in terms of relevant 
variables (to reduce the biases 
associated with any group-testing 
ope ration) 
Information of the ki 
described, designed to help in 
development of program poli 


is best stored on punched cards 


A number of basic tabulations 
would, of course, be prepared but 
one could never anticipate the 
variety of cross-tabulations which 
a wide-awake programer is likely 
to demand. With the punchec 
cards readily available, these tab- 
ulations could be run off as re- 


juested 


RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
TO BE USED 
IN CHARTING STUDIES 


Much of the information neces- 
ary for planning station policy 
can be gathered through the sur- 
vey interview technique. At the 
same time it may well be neces- 
sary to couple this to a form of 
elf-completion questionnaire so 
hat the respondent can work 
with other members of the house- 
hold in getting largely factual in- 
formation about them and about 
the family as a whole. Usually 
what happens in this procedure 

that the interviewer starts the 
questionnaire with the respondent, 
dealing with those parts of it 
which can be or have to be dealt 
with individually, but leaving 
certain sections of it with the re- 
spondent for completion in the 
interviewer’s absence. This ma- 


terial is collected at a _ specific 
time by appointment. In Britain 
the technique works well.!*% 


The survey method tends to 
be not suitable, however, for 
assessing the knowledge and the 
attitudes of the public, whether 
it be for station policy or for the 
development of specific programs. 
This and certain other types of 
information should be _ collected 
inder rigorous control and for 
this I have made frequent use of 
the group testing technique. This 
principally involves: (1) the in- 
vitation of members of the public 
to meetings, using a standardized 
letter of invitation and not reveal- 
ing what the relevant part of 
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the meeting is about; (2) the tes 

ing of these people in groups of 
about forty at a time (up to an 
aggregate of possibly three hun- 
dred under conditions of no dis- 
cussion, tight control and accen- 
tuated effort; (3) the re-weight- 
ing of the results in terms of age, 
sex and occupation, etc., to re- 
semble that section of the public 
they were, in fact, meant to 
represent. This re-weighting does 


involve any discarding 


more about 
tecnnique, 
who prefer to read 
more general level may 
my tnree } 
ifficient. 
The people 
meetings shoul possible, 
been contacted through 
urvey, for this pre-disposes 
to come when invited. Thi 
Nave been one conducte 
course of other business 
may be a brief survey, specially 
conducted for inquiry. Eit] 
way, thi preliminary contact 
should provide name and addres 
along with age, sex, and occupa- 
tional background—information 


‘ + 


which is desirable for 
the invitations to be issued 


ne control 


its absence, names and ad- 
es fron electoral 
may be used 
®e Therepresentativeness 
of people participating in such 
works. Where previous. contact 
ith the invitee has been mad 
about 25% may be expected to 
attend. Most of these people “bring 
a friend.” One cannot assume, 
however, that the people who 
to come, are necessarily 
‘ of those asked. Various 
studies have been _ completed 
which deal with the representa- 
tiveness of groups assembled fo! 
the purposes referred to here. The 
general indication of these studies 
is that the main source of un- 
representativeness amongst such 
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groups is in terms of age, sex, and 
occupational background: women 
come more than men; those aged 
sixty and over come much less 
than others; the lower the in- 
vitee’s occupational level (in 
terms of the skill and training 
his job), the less like- 
to attend.!4 If steps are 
to ensure that the sample 
made representative of the 
public in terms of these three 
variables, then a workable con- 
trol of biased turn-up (as it 
operates in this particular situa- 
1 will have been achieved for 
majority of studies done in 
is way. There are, of course, 
other sources of bias that operate 
independently of these three 
variables and it is desirable, if 
it is at all possible, to exercise 
control ove! these too. The 
trouble, however, is that such bias 
can take quite a number of differ- 
forms and the one _ that 
1atters in one inquiry (because it 
is numerically associated with the 
uc inder study) may not 
matter in another. Techniques 
act, available for ex- 
tending the control of volunteer 
bias to include such variables in 
a rigorous and systematic fashion, 
these are geared to the us¢ 
of the group-testing method on 
a regular rather than on an occa- 
ional basis. These techniques en- 
tail the matching of the test-room 
population (the volunteers) to the 
general population in terms of a 
composite of variables established 
empirically as the correlates of 
whatever is being studied. This 
process in turn calls for the estab- 
lishment of population norms in 
s of the variables included 
in the matching composite. Some 
details of this process can be 
found in other articles,!14,16 and 
in its complete form it is simple 
and efficient. 


are, 1n 


hilt 
YUL 


For general (and approximate) 
purposes, however, it is usually 





sufficient to make the test-room 
sample representative in terms of 
age, sex, and occupational back- 
ground, This is best done in two 
stages. Since the rate of turn-up 
of people in i rent age-sex- 
occupational subgroups can _ be 
established as a general tool of 


technique, it is possible to 
a preliminary control over 
‘composition of the people 
eventually come—by 
device of working out 
of each subgroup sl 


in order! 


exercls¢ 


peen complet 


uccess 
control 
turn-up 
occupational 


known, 


le, several uses of the techniqu¢ 
hould provide approximate fis 
ures on turn-up rates, and 
allow the two-stage control to 


et up. Its advantage is that it 


provides a sounder statistical base 
to work upon. 


@ The letter of invitation should 
be standardized, for only in this 
way can stable tactics be devel- 
oped for dealing with biased self- 
selection. There is no need to tell 
the invitee, at the time of writing, 
iat tests will occur or to mention 
anything about the subject of 
them. It is enough at the in- 
vitees know that at the meeting 
they will see and vote on several 
entertainment programs and that 
the meeting will end with general 
discussion of programs. 


I 
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® Once in the test room, group 
members cooperate to a remark- 
able degree, completing knowl- 
edge and attitude tests, reacting 
to program material, writing down 
answers on whatever is asked 
about, and even completing intel- 
ligence tests. These are ordinary 
people and their behavior in the 
test room makes it clear that the 
research man has in them a tre- 
mendous asset—though one that 
litt] 


too le used. 


® The’ group-testing technique 
can be both inexpensive and fast 

both essential if research is to 
be linked on a regular basis 
the demands of the programer for 
speedy results, 


MEASURING EFFECTS OF PROGRAMS 
WITH RESPECT TO THE 
COMMUNICATION ACHIEVED 

Preparatory studies of the kind 
[ have described can predispose 

toward making correct deci- 
ions about program content, That 

a major advance on hunch and 
guesswork, Taken alone, however, 
they cannot guarantee that the 
decisions we actually take will in 
fact work out as successfully as 
we want them to. Some test of 
their efficiency is certainly neces- 
ary. True, such tests yield what 
may fairly be called “wisdom 
after the event.” But wisdom of 
this kind is transferrable: If we 
are able to learn where we failed 
in a particular production and 
why, that knowledge must temper 
our decisions in our next produc- 
tion. I do not consider it neces- 
sary or desirable to test all or 
even most productions in this 
way. But the periodic measure- 
ment of effects on a carefully 
selected basis is an essential el- 
ement in the development of re- 
liable principles of mass communi- 
cation. 

The measurement of changes 
produced by the program is much 
more difficult to achieve. It must 
of course be geared closely to the 
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aims of the program but yet leave 
room for the discernment of 
effects which were not intended. 
In all probability the 
change wil be linked 

spondent’s knowledge of facts 
presented and his attitudes in re- 
lation to the issues dealt with 
in the program. Decisions about 
the precise nature of the tests to 


be administered can only be made 
in close liaison with program staff 
and after careful scrutiny of the 
program as broadcast and of such 
permanent records of it as are 


nade. This demanding process is, 
however, only one of t several 
problems involved in 

urement of effects. 

concerns 

for isolating the 


program from oth 


problem 


SOLATING EFFECTS 


T 


Let me tart wit 
not be done. A fairly 

inded approach to this problem 

involve testing people be- 

re and after exposure 
program, perhaps with a 
trol” group tested in parallel with 
them to control the effects of in- 
fluences other than the program 
itself. This, however, is full of 
dangers. (1) the original test can 
hardly fail to condition the re- 
spondent’s reaction to the pro- 
gram: Confronted with the pro- 
gram he suddenly finds himself 
given the answers to the ques- 
tions recently put to him. When 
soon afterwards he is tested again, 
his performance will be influenced 
both by the fact that he has al- 
ready been tested on the same 
questions and by atypical ex- 
posure to the program. (2) Over 
and above this there is the ad- 
ministrative problem of not know- 
ing how many of the _ people 
originally tested will not in fact 
happen to see the program. This 
could be distinctly wasteful and, 
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considered statistically, it could 
be hazardous. 

The measurement of effects 
must occur after completely 
normal exposure to the program 
if we are to talk meaningfully of 
its effects. The method which I 
have been using to meet this re- 
quirement is the stable correlate 
technique: I have described it in 
technical detail elsewhere, but its 
central features in this context 
are as follows: 

@e All measurements are carried 
out after the broadcast has 
occurred; at the time that certain 
decide to watch it and 
others don’t, no contact has been 
made with them and they can- 
not possibly be aware that a test 
will occur. 
e On the day following the 
broadcast, numerous interviewers 
asking people about last 
viewing, and _ collecting 
» and address and a few basic 
from each respondent. The 
interviewers don’t know the real 
purpose of the exercise and 
certainly are not aware of any 
special interest in any particular 
program; nonetheless this infor- 
to separate ex- 
posees and non-exposees. 
e Samples of these people are 
then invited to attend a meeting 
which is described as ending “with 
general discussion of television 
programs,” which gives no other 
indication of what it is about, 
but which carries certain extrane- 
ous inducements to attend. 
@e The necessary tests are then 
administered under conditions 
very similar to those described 
under “planning studies.” 
e Along with these tests a wide 
range of information about the 
respondent’s background and ex- 
perience is gathered and from 
this is developed a composite of 
the correlates of test score. This 
composite maximizes the numeri- 
cal association between test score 


mation serves 
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pondent’s characteri @® The two samples are _ then 
in terms (¢ nl matched in terms of the correlates 
characteristics that test score in order to rid the 
arried out comparison of urely extraneous 
differences (i », to isolate the 
natched in tern of exposure to the pro- 
of characte 

evance stable correlate 
mbodies an “after-only” 
form of empirical 
sample of those 

{ 


to pecome ex- 
a sample of those who 
nay of course be possi- 
acl ble t ut out experimental effects 
core, 


manner—namely by 
rtain device different people be- 
technique the broadcast. 
of people would be 

and adequate 

yntrols would be used to assess 
contribution of purely ex- 


neous events (occurring in the 
erous between the testing of the 


x 1 


‘ent would include the follo\ tw r ) to the difference be- 
the before and after meas- 
Provided it works out, this 


method is bound to giv 


tiona 


stability to a research 

It does however have 
lisadvantages. One must 

know beforehand precisely what 
ing to t in the program as 

the simple reason 
before and after 
identical; but so often 

not know beforehand be- 

a program may be chang- 
content right up to the 

ast moment. One must of course 


+ +} 


» the extra trouble of finding 


e Exposees non ec out which of the pre-tested people 


tested after mpletely norma ventually watched the program 
behavior in lation the | nis mM urn 


raises a_ tactical 
gram (no pre-tests, no i probien n that one 


itl 


does not 
that tests will occur) know if enough of the pre-tested 
elt is a 1 people wili eventually turn out 
, Hons s a ne yore be sige to be vie wers for the inquiry to 
posees and non-exposees will have have an adequate statistical base.) 
arisen partly out of the fact that While testing of the sort re- 
the two samples were probably quired can sometimes be done 


not the same to start with and through survey methods it is 
better and less expensive to do it 
under test-room conditions, and 


partly out of exposure to the pro- 
gram. 
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ie study of effects done 
BC was done in this 
way. The test-room procedure 


much of tl 
by the B 


closely resembles the group test- 
ing methods I described under 
“charting studies.” 


THREE STUDIES OF EFFECTS 


illustrate the sort of finding 

‘an emerge from _ studies 

I have set out certain 

the features of three inquirie: 
this kind. These follow. 

Britain’s industrial position— 

One program which was studied 

in this way dealt with the decline 

of Britain’s industrial position in 


relation to 


the rest of the world. 
In the absence of hard fact: 
ibout the causes of Britain’s de- 
line in 


+ 


his respect, the program 
irector put before the viewer a 
eries of speakers, each present- 
ing his particular point of view 
about the causes. It was hoped 
that this presentation of “all sides 
of the issue’? would increase the 
viewer’s range of ideas about it 
and so facilitate a balanced judg- 
ment. This does not appear to be 
what happened. 

(1) In the first place, wher- 
ever there was a direct conflict 
or a sharp difference in the 
opinions presented by these 
different people, there was no in- 
crease in the 1umber of the 
viewer’s ideas about the matter 
concerned. There was, if any- 
thing, a shrinkage in the range of 
their ideas. What appears to have 
happened is that the viewers, who 
were distinctly partisan in this 
matter, took sides. They tended 
to store up the ideas of their 
champions, and to learn from 
them how to reject opinions which 
previously they had _ tolerated. 
Thus where there was conflict, 
there was some entrenchment of 
existing ideas. (2) Where change 
did occur, it tended to be where 
all parties were in agreement 
(e, g., concerning the fundamental 
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assumption that relative decline 
had occurred; concerning the 
belief that part of the cause was 
a lack of understanding between 
labor and management). (3) One 
other finding emerged. There was 
a small over-all increase in the 
viewer’s knowledge of some of 
the facts presented and a small 
decrease in their knowledge of 
others. The decrease seems to 
have resulted from an apparent 
onflict between the facts on one 
hand and the concerted belief of 
the speakers on the other. 

The strategy adopted in that 
program turned largely upon the 
intellectual notion of presenting 
all sides of the issue—in the faith 
that the person presented with 
them all will then make his mind 
up in a more informed fashion. In 
this instance it did not work out 
in this way, and one does not 
have to look far in the detail of 
the findings—or in the literature 
of psychology for that matter— 
to understand why. People so 
often work their will upon the 
material presented to them, selec- 
ting and reorganizing according 
to their own position. 


A program on moral standards 


This same selective process 
came out quite strongly in con- 
nection with a program aimed at 
answering whether or not British 
moral standards had declined. In 
this program the viewer was 
presented with a certain number 
of instances of moral “improve- 
ment” (so interpreted by program 
staff) and considerably more in- 
stances of what was described as 
moral decline, Under ‘“improve- 
ments,’ the program dealt with 
things like care of the aged and 
ihe unfortunate, with soberness, 
social conscience, kindness. to 
animals. Under “declines” it dealt 
with crime, gambling, petty theft, 
fare evasion, tax dodging, the use 
of sexy advertisements in com- 
merce, prostitution, sex outside of 
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marriage, illegitimacy, divorce 
rates. As part of the test of effect 
expose¢ and non-exposees were 
asked to enumerate instances of 
decline and instances 


ment. The result 


of improve- 
indicate that 
this program increased by nearly 
50 per cent the viewer’s ability to 
enumerate instances of improve- 
ment and that it did not increase 


he viewer’s relatively meager 


tock of instance of decline in- 
deed, it reduced it. In other word 
viewers added to their stock of 
“improvements,” but not to their 
tock of ‘“declines’’—in 
the fact that the bulk o 
was offered to them* were i 
stances of decline. The significant 
element in all this is that the 
viewers were not of the opinion 
that their morals had declined 
and they appear to have selected 
in line with this position. Not all 
of the viewers’ reactions were 


selective, however. In some cases 


they just disagreed with the pro- 
ducer about the implications of 


1+ 


the evidence pu before them 
One example of this concerned 
the presentation ol old people re- 
ceiving free soup from a welfare 
center. This was meant to depict 
an improvement in the treatment 
of impoverished members of 
society. Viewers, however, saw it 
as a bad state of affairs and not 
as an improvement, Presumably 


there was some difference in out- 
look between program staff and 
viewers, 


A program on going to France 

In another series of television 
programs, the intention was to 
interest people in taking a trip 
to France, to remove or to reduce 
the viewers’ fears about language 
difficulties and to teach the 
would-be travelers a few useful 
words and a few useful facts 
(like how to change travelers’ 
checks, how many francs to the 
pound, using taxis, and the under- 
ground railway system, and so 


18 


on). It was broadcast during th« 
day and received mainly by house- 
wives. Before seeing programs in 
this series, there was an appreci- 
able degree of interest in going t 


£ to 
France. The program reduced this 
interest substantially. It also in- 


creased the viewers’ fears about 
language difficulties. There was 
an increase by about 5 per cent 
in the viewers’ knowledge of the 
words and of the facts presented. 
This increase in knowledge may 
be regarded by some as relatively 
satisfactory, but it falls far be- 
low what was expected. The other 
two results can only be regarded 
as failures, and accordingly an 
understanding of the way in 
which this happened is im- 


portant. The evidence collected 
the time of the inquiry sug- 


gested that viewers of the pro- 
gram were rather disturbed at 
the idea of having to learn French 
so much of it—in order to go 
to France. It was not one of the 


things they had thought much 
about or considered necessary 
Moreover, they were faced, 
through this series, with the prob- 
lems of customs arrangements, of 


money exchange, of porters rac- 


ing up to grab the luggage, of 
taxi drivers who charged too 
much, of rather odd _ breakfast 
habits, and with hints of possi- 
bly over-romantic Frenchmen 
Neglecting the last point, one 
interpretation of the results was 
that the series had been off- 
putting in its realism. The in- 
crease in apprehension about 
language difficulties seems to have 
been accentuated by the fact that 
the two people teaching it spoke 
the language like natives. You 
could understand a common re- 
action to this: “Well, if that’s 
what I have to do, I haven’t got 
a hope.” 

Now I think it is quite clear 
that this program was not geared 
to the existing state of mind of 
the target audience. As it turned 
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out, production staff were simp 
not aware of this state of mind 
the a 
audience. And the pity of 
i that simple inexpensive 
earch, conducted at the appro- 


priate stage, could have told th 


+ 


or o titudes of the 


what the situation was and } 
them in a position to handle 
uccessfully. It may, of course, 
have meant hé the program 
didn’t go on at all for the prob- 
lems that were imagined as exist- 
ing simply were not there. 

if it did go on, this sort of re- 
search would have indicated just 
the effort 
on communication and persuasion 
and what might best be left alon« 


where to concentrate 


Some Implications 
of These Studies 

These three progran 
no means selected out 
midst of more successful 
The general body of the 
which has been done constitute 
a strong case for the continuance 
of periodic checks of this kind 
It indicates too, that in the course 
of such work, there becomes 
available considerable informa- 
tion about comm ication 
processes and about relevant 
aspects of the mentality of viewers 
and of program staff alike. Nor 
can anyone help but see from the 
program studies I have presented 
that preliminary studies of the 
target audience (of the kind I 
have described) could have paid 
off very well 


SUMMING UP 


In conclusion let me say again 

the two methods I have de- 
scribed by no means exhaust the 
list of research tools available to 
the programer who is really in- 
terested in communicating with 
his audience, There are available 
various methods for pre-testing 
program material, for measuring 
its comprehensibility, for assess- 
ing appreciation of programs, for 


tnat 
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measuring the size of the audi- 
ence, and so on. But even con- 
sidered alone, these two methods 


can, between them, contribute 


o efficiency in no small way. 
Charting studies may well be es- 

tial in any study where the 
characteristics of the target audi- 
ence are not well known, or 
where over-ambitious or out-of- 
touch program staff are likely to 
be involved. 

Whilst “effects” studies are in 
a sense “wisdom after the event,” 
they are essential both to the de- 
tection of failure and to the 
long-term build-up of a science of 
communication through television. 
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Technological Advances, 


CCTV, and Compatibility 


-- How do they equate? 


In March of 1961, Ampex broadcast machines. This means a 
demonstrated a_ prototype VR- 7lm inch per second (ips) tape 
8000 closed-circuit videotape re- speed for the VR-8000 instead of 


corder at its engineering labora- 





tories in Redwood City, California 
Since that time, there has been By Robert A Miner 
a great deal of discussion about 


+ 1i¢ 


ne usefulness and applicabili y Rel f annunig manager, 


this product to the field of 
osed-circuit television, Such dis- 
cussion appeared in an article 
the NAEB Journal (May- the conventional 15 ips broadcast 

issue, page 58) tape speed. In view of the in- 





Since manufacture of this new ‘reased requirements of educa- 
recorder did not begin until tional institutions for storing TV 
\ugust, 1961, this discussion Na material, in comparison to broad- 
been carried on withou 


t bene cast ‘tivities, it seems quite 

tual contact and observation apparent that tape cost in any 

production unit in act closed-circuit television system is 

t, the conclusions drawn one of 1e major, if not he 

capabilitic¢ rt R largest, operating cost. A 50 per 

8000 have not been bast 1 a cent reduction in this cost, there- 

1, I proauct Kn f , is a very real and a very 

nt savings to any institu- 

operating a_ closed-circuit 

ystem. An analysis of the tape 

TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES requirements at existing closed- 

ircuit installations with video- 

pe recorders confirmed the 

sreat desirability of reducing 
tape costs. 


The VR-8000 closed-circuit 
videotape recorder incorporates 
two major technical advances 
which have caused a great deal 
if the discussion about this unit. Utilizing the technological ad- 
One is the ability to record tele- vance of a 7% ips tape speed 
vision information on one-half meant that tapes thus recorded 
the amount of tape required by were not interchangeable with 
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those recorded on a broadcast re- 
corder. Since tapes would not be 
directly interchangeable between 
the two machines, as a result of 
tape speed, the opportunity then 
existed to employ another tech- 
nological advance directed toward 
simplifying the recorder to the 
maximum possible extent. Th 
“single head-helical scan” record- 
ing technique provided the oppor- 
tunity for major simplifications in 
both the mechanical and elec- 
tronic elements of television re- 


cording systems 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES vs. 
COMPATIBILITY 


It is primarily the incorporation 
of these two technological ad- 
vances in the VR-8000 which 
has been the center of discussion 
about the unit. Some discussions 
have taken the view that the in- 
troduction of any recorder incom- 
patible with broadcast machines 
regardless of the technological 
advances incorporated and _ the 
benefits of such advances to the 
field of application for which the 
machine was designed—is a 
“shattering note.” This is to say 
that the introduction of a product 
incorporating technical advances 
if it is not compatible with the 
old—is automatically unaccept- 
able It follows, then, that any 
changes in the automobile engine 
for example, from its original 
form—changes which were iIn- 
compatible with the original de- 
sign, such as requiring a higher 
octane gasoline than could be 
used in the old engine—should 
10t have been made. Is this really 
true? Would we, the car buyers 
of today, really like to give up 
today’s automobile engines (using 
fuel which is incompatible with 
the fuel requirements of 1900 
vintage engines) in order to avoid 
the problems of incompatibility? 

This “barring of technical ad- 
vances” from a product because 
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it is incompatible with the old 
would have changed the whole 
evolution of sound tape recorders. 
The early audio recorders oper- 
ated at a tape speed of 30 ips, 
were housed in a console about 
the size of a kitchen range, cost 
upwards of $4,000, and required 
a skilled engineer to perform the 
many adjustments to get the maxi- 
mum performance. These units 
were primarily sold to recording 
studios and radio networks re- 
quiring a maximum of sound 
quality, ease of editing, and were 
placed in establishments employ- 
ing the required skilled tech- 
nicians. These machines estab- 
lished the _ original audiotape 
standards. 


After this standard was estab- 
lished, however, research was not 
turned off; technology did not 
stand still. Manufacturers learned 
how to get the same response 


from a tape speed of 15 ips. Ma- 
chines were marketed which were 
“incompatible” with the original 
standard. But, because vrof the 
lower tape speed and advancing 
technology, they were simpler, 
60 per cent lower in price, easier 
to maintain, and used half as 
much tape, and therefore, had 
half the operating cost. These 
newer recorders did not meet the 
needs generally of the recording 
industry, but did meet the needs 
of radio broadcasters—most of 
whom could not afford and did 
not need all the features of the 
original machine. Lack of ‘“‘com- 
patibility” did not restrict the 
usefulness of the 15 ips machine; 
in fact, compatibility would have 
prevented the majority of radio 
broadcasters from ever using tape 
recorders because of higher pur- 
chase and operating costs than 
they could economically justify. 
But this was only the first step 
in the tape recorder evolution. 
Consider the restrictions placed 
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if technological prog- 

been stopped by com- 

; thus eliminating 7% 

and 334 ips tape speeds and the 

accompanying recorder simplifi- 

cations (also incompatible with 

iny other standard). How many 

schools could afford a 

$4,000 sound tape recorder’ 

about ne nome tape ent 

benefits from % 


tapes, lé language 


+ 


rack tapes, 


incompatible 4 


tape speed dos 

plete tory about compati- 

and sound tape recorder 

about mechanical perform- 

flutter vow, etc.? Th 
tudios and radio broad- 

ter needed a precision machine 

mini 


ze tnese mecnanical de- 


t Machines were designed to 


these needs, but precision 
oney. On the other hand, 
chools and home enthusia 
need this precision and 
therefore, also designé 
which did not meet broadcast o1 
recording studio needs but ade- 


quately me school and home 
needs. The tact ha | school 
might occasionally want to broad- 
cast a radio program did not 
mean it had to wait until it could 
afford a broadcast machine be- 
fore it could realize the benefits 
of a sound recorder in its class- 
rooms. Instead, schools have pur- 
chased a recorder in keeping with 
their major needs—teaching—and 
found other ways to cope with 
an occasional broadcast require- 
ment. 

The fact that there has evolved 
a variety of standards in the 
audiotape recorder field has not 
isolated those using one particular 
standard in a box, cut off from 
all other standards. The bridge 
from one standard to another is 
constantly being crossed. To be- 


gin with, tape exchanges from one 
institution to another seldom if 
ever involve the use of “master” 
tapes. Instead, a “dub” is used 
regardless of whether the ex- 
change is to the same or a differ- 
ent standard, Utilizing a dub for 
exchange immediately makes the 
‘standards” bridge simple to cross 

the dub is made to the required 
tandard. 


One might be inclined to con- 
from this that every user 

is considering the exchange 
audiotapes must have a re- 
corder for every standard. We all 
know this is not the situation 
yet audiotape exchanges are com- 
monplace. How come? Primarily 
because a particular standard has 
een developed to meet the needs 
of a particular user group. The 
ommon exchanges are within 
that particular user group and 
are, therefore, on the same stand- 
ard. Occasionally, exchanges are 


made to another user group with 
a different standard, in which 
case the tape to be copied is sent 
to some duplication center and 

copy to a different standard 

made. For example, a school 
may use a 3% ips standard in its 
language laboratory. It can readi- 
ly copy tapes on its own machines 
for exchange with other language 
labs, but may have to send its 
master tape, for example, to the 
local educational FM station for 
copying to 7% ips or 15 ips for 
broadcast use. The existence then 
of many “incompatible standards” 
is a common occurrence in our 
everyday life. It is even a common 
occurrence in the field of mag- 
netic tape recorders, The ex- 
amples cited serve to illustrate 
that in general, society—and more 
specifically, magnetic tape re- 
corder users—has enjoyed bene- 
fits from these “incompatible 
standards” which far outweigh 
any disadvantages caused by lack 


f compatibility; that in fact 
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means have been devised to over- 
come incompatibility problems in 
order to realize these benefits 
Standards are indeed aimed at 
bringing order out of disorder; 
they are not, however, intended to 
stop progress and are always 
ibject to review as technology 
advances. 


CCTV REQUIREMENTS 


Now let’s take a realisti 


at an institution with CCTV. 


primary use to which such facili- 


put is the presentation of 
stuaents of tnat 
chances are that 
pend money 

Slre on tne part 


naterial for 


material it needed 

manner best suited for its needs. 
A further consideration was prob- 
ably the fact that the precise ma- 


terial needed was not available 


from a source outside the institu- 
tion itself. So the decision was 
made to utilize closed-circuit tele- 
ion as an instrument to aid the 
teaching and _ learning process. 
The job to be done in aiding edu- 
ition establishes some guideposts 
in the selection of equipment to 
perform the job. To begin with, 
television is so familiar to every- 
one that there exists, at least 
subconsciously, a picture quality 
standard of acceptance. Educa- 
tional CCTV, therefore, needs to 
provide the highest possible pic- 
ture quality in order that sub- 
standard quality will not limit 
the educational opportunities. 


Since educational institutions 
are not in the “business of televi- 
sion,’ they cannot normally jus- 

the same degree of technical 
skill for operation and mainte- 
nance that commercial enterprises 
an justify. Closed-circuit televi- 
sion, therefore, needs equipment 
which is the ultimate in simplic- 
ity and reliability. 
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Let’s pause and consider this 
matter of simplicity in more de- 
tail. Closed-circuit television em- 
ploys a direct-wire connection 
between the camera and monitors. 
There is no “fringe area” problem 
and no atmospheric noise condi- 
tion for the television signal to 
contend with as there is in a 
broadcast system of television 
communications. The FCC and 
similar regulatory bodies, the 
world over, have established tight 
specifications for signal character- 
istics, including synchronizing 
pulse stability for broadcast tele- 
vision. The synchronizing pulse 
stability specification is essential 
in television broadcasts in order 

r the signal to provide good pic- 
ture stability under adverse noise 
conditions or in fringe areas. But, 
since the atmospheric noise or 
fringe area problems do not exist 
in closed-circuit television, it is 
only necessary to utilize enough 
synchronizing pulse stability to 
provide good stable pictures under 
closed-circuit conditions. It is 
possible to realize major econ- 
omies in the 1anufacture of 
some television equipment, par- 
ticularly a videotape recorder, 
through providing sufficient syn- 
chronizing pulse stability for the 
stable closed-circuit use and elimi- 
nating the additional—unused— 
stability required for broadcast. 
This is perhaps analogous to a 
home refrigerator that might re- 
juire a 14% horsepower motor for 
proper operation. If the % horse- 
power motor also provides a mar- 
gin of safety, one would seriously 
juestion the need to use a 5 horse- 
power motor. Similarly, it is 
difficult to see the wisdom of 
burdening an educational institu- 
tion with additional costs and 
electronic complexities beyond 
those required to produce high 
quality pictures—picture quality 
which is higher than the best pic- 
ture as viewed on home receivers. 
Yet burdening CCTV videotape 
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recorders with enough synchro- 
nizing pulse stability to meet 
broadcast specifications is doing 
just that. 


In addition requiring the 
highest possible picture quality, 
simplicity, and reliability, educa- 
tional institutions using CCTV 
have one more important require- 
ment, Economy—economy at the 
time of purchase, economy in 
operating material, economy in 
maintenance, Dut not econon 


the sacrifice of quality 


pointed out earlier, the n 
purpose of a CCTV system in 
educational institution is an 
strument to aid the proces 
teaching 1n its 
paring, , and 


terial for use in this system, 


classrooms. In 

storing 

would be highly desirable to allow 
for the future and have the abili- 
ty to join in the networking of 
televised lessons with sister in- 
stitutions, and _ the 


broadcasting of material stored 


occasional 


in the television library 


MEETING CCTV REQUIREMENTS 


light of this background 
on compatibility and the require- 
ments of a CCTV system, let’s ex- 
amine the VR-8000 to see how it 
fits. The first requirement to be 
considered is picture quality 
Several factors are involved in 
a discussion of television picture 
quality. One factor is television 
bandwidth. Considering the Am- 
pex VR-1000 series broadcast 
videotape recorders as a standard 
of reference, the bandwidth ex- 
tends to 4 megacycles while the 
VR-8000 extends to 5 megacycles 
A VR-8000 is, therefore, capable 
of greater picture detail than a 
broadcast recorder. 

Another factor affecting pic- 
ture quality is signal-to-noise 
ratio, The Ampex broadcast re- 
corder has a 42 db signal-to-noise 


ratio, the VR-8000 has 40 db. The 
difference is so slight it could 
not be identified in a comparison 
of the two units. 

A third factor affecting picture 
quality, termed geometric distor- 
tion, covers a variety of me- 
chanical distortions including 
“skewing,” “scalloping,” quadra- 
ture misalignments, etc. Precision 
manufacturing and competent 
operating procedures reduce these 
distortions to a minimum in the 
reproduced picture on a broadcast 
recorder. The “single head” con- 
struction of the VR-8000 mini- 
mizes the opportunity for this 

of picture imperfection to 
occur. 
another factor affecting 
picture quality is picture stability 
freedom from “jitter.” All tele- 
vision receivers and monitors 
have a built-in electronic “fly- 
wheel” system, somewhat an- 
alogous to a mechanical flywheel 
in a gasoline motor, to eliminate 
picture defects in case a few syn- 
chronizing pulses are lost due to 
noise and similar interruptions. 
Stable pictures, free of jitter 
under closed-circuit conditions, 
are produced from a_ videotape 
recorder provided the synchroniz- 
ing pulses are sufficiently stable 
that they fall within the correc- 
tive range of these electronic ‘“‘fly- 
wheel” circuits. The corrective 
action of these circuits extends 
over a much wider range than the 
narrow tolerances specified by 
the FCC for broadcast purposes 
in order to compensate for fringe 
area noise. and_ interference 
signals; therefore, broadcast ma- 
chines fall well within the limits 
required for stable closed-circuit 
pictures. The VR-8000 also falls 
well within the corrective action 
of these circuits and produces 
stable pictures with a margin of 
safety. 

In summary then, the VR-8000 

will produce pictures under 


I 
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closed-circuit conditions which 
are equal to, and in some cases 
exceed the picture quality from 
a broadcast machine. The VR- 
8000, therefore, meets this re- 
quirement for closed-circuit in- 
stallations and does so at a capital 
cost saving of over 50 per cent 
compared to broadcast machines 
in use today. 

The second requirement to be 
met by closed-circuit educational 
television components is simplic- 
ity, and reliability. The two fac- 
tors go somewhat hand in hand. 


he less 


+ 


The simpler a unit is, 
there is to fail and decrease re- 
] 


liability. The degree of electronic 


r-Octobe! 


simplicity achieved in the VR- 
8000 is graphically illustrated in 
the accompanying photograph and 
is the result of several factors. 
One factor is the elimination of 
several electronic functions which 
are not required in a closed-cir- 
cuit videotape recorder. Addi- 
tional electronic functions are 
eliminated as a result of the 
“single head-helical scan” re- 
cording technique. A third factor 
contributing to simplification is 
the transistorization of video and 
servo system electronics. The com- 
bined effect of these factors is 
a physical reduction in the space 
required for electronic chassis 








from two racks in the broadcast 
recorder to approximately one foot 
of rack space in the VR-8000 
The photographic comparison 
replacement head _ units 
further illustration of the 
8000’s simplicity. 


From a maintenance point of 
view, the simplification achieved 
in the VR-8000 greatly reduces 
the requirements for attention and 
adjustments by the closed-circuit 
user, For example, a_ broadcast 
recorder will have 150 or more 
maintenance adjustments The 
VR-8000 has 24. 


From an installation viewpoint, 
the VR-8000 is again appreciably 
simpler. The single self-contained 
console is on casters and can be 
rolled to its point of use. Power 
requirements are approximately 
a third as great as a broadcast 
recorder, allowing a VR-8000 to 
be plugged into most convenient 


outlets. Since power consumption 

reduced, heat dissipation is also 
ower. The amount of heat gen- 
erated by the total unit is no 
more than that generated by 
many electric irons. Seldom, if 
ever, will special air-conditioning 
be required 


A 
1 
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Again, in summary, the VR- 
8000 meets the closed-circuit re- 
quirements for simplicity and re- 
liability and does so at a capital 
savings of over 50 per cent in 
comparison to broadcast machines. 

Economy was another require- 
ment for CCTV components—but 
not economy at the sacrifice of 
quality. It has already been 
established that the VR-8000 pro- 
vides equal if not better than 
broadcast quality for closed-cir- 
cuit television. What about econ- 
omy? From an original invest- 
ment viewpoint, the VR-8000 
represents a savings of over 50 
per cent. But purchase price is 
only the first cost; a major operat- 
ing cost is tape cost. This is par- 
ticularly true if televised material 
is to be stored. Use of a VR-8000 
for CCTV represents a 50 per cent 
saving in tape costs. The cost of 
tape to store a half-hour closed- 
circuit lesson on a_ broadcast 
videotape recorder is about $110 
at prevailing tape prices. The film 
and processing cost of storing a 
kinescope copy of this same lesson 
averages $65-$80 according to a 
recent survey. The material cost 
of storing the lesson on a VR- 
8000 tape is $55, again at prevail- 
ing tape prices. The savings in 
tape costs alone when storing just 
two hours of CCTV material per 
week, represent a savings over a 
two-year period equal to the price 
of a VR-8000 when this material 
is recorded on a VR-8000 instead 
of a broadcast machine. The sav- 
ings in storage media costs by 
storing seven hours of televised 
material per week on a VR-8000 
instead of a kinescope, equals 
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the price of the VR-8000 over a 
two-year period at prevailing 
prices. 


Another important operating 
cost is the replacement video mag- 
netic head cost per hour, The use 
of a VR-8000 for closed-circuit 
television represents a 75 per cent 
reduction in video head costs per 
hour over broadcast machines. 


Perhaps the clearest summary 
of the economic advantages of 
using a VR-8000 instead of a 
broadcast recorder in closed-cir- 
cuit applications is to examine 
costs for a hypothetical case ex- 
ample, Let us consider a _ cass 
wherein, during the first year, 
two hours of televised material 
are produced per week. This ma- 
terial is recorded in advance of 
scheduled student viewing time 
and is played back twice for two 
different groups of students, then 
stored in a television library. The 
next year, two more hours per 
week are added to the library, 
etc. Over a five-year period, total 
expenditures for a VR-8000, tape, 
and replacement heads_ equals 
$80,000 or averages $16,000 per 
year. This same material, if re- 
corded on a broadcast recorder 
and including the same factors 
would require an expenditure of 
$175,000 or $35,000 average per 
year. 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT RECORDINGS 
FOR BROADCAST AND EXCHANGE 


What about the future? Is a 
CCTV library stored on VR-8000 
tapes forever boxed in and irrev- 
ocably lost for broadcast pur- 
poses? Absolutely not! Any VR- 
8000 recording may be played 
back on a VR-8000, dubbed or 
copied on a VR-1000 series broad- 
cast videotape recorder with In- 
ter-syne and the resultant tape 
played back on the VR-1000 will 
meet the FCC requirements in 
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all respects. This tape can be used 
for on-the-air broadcast purposes. 
Previous compatibility discussions 
about the VR-8000 have not taken 
this ability into account. This 
means that all of the utility, econ- 
omy, and simplicity of VR-8000 
use can be realized by the educa- 
tional institution with a CCTV 
system. On any occasion in which 
that institution wishes to broad- 
cast material stored on its VR- 
8000 tapes, it need only copy its 
tapes from a VR-8000 to a VR- 
1000 with Inter-sync. In many in- 
stances, educational institutions 
will have a television intercon- 
nection between their studio and 
a broadcast television — station. 
When this station has an Ampex 
VR-1000 series recorder equipped 
with Inter-sync, a VR-8000 in the 
educational institution’s facilities 
can feed the television line to the 
station. In this case, the copy for 
broadcast use can be made on the 
station’s broadcast machine, In 
other cases, facilities exist to per- 
form this duplication service 
much as commercial firms make 
kinescope copies. 

The other aspect of tape inter- 
change—that of exchanging ma- 
terial with sister institutions— 
will most likely parallel the exist- 
ing pattern of audiotape exchange. 
It is not likely that institutions 
will exchange masters, but rather 
copies will be exchanged. A great 
many exchanges will be to the 
same standard, particularly in- 
stitutions under the same adminis- 
trative jurisdiction. If the ex- 
change does involve crossing a 
standards bridge, then the copy 
can be made to the required 
standard—again parallel to the 
exchange of audiotapes. 


SUMMARY 


In final summary then, one can 
find a parallel between the evolu- 
tion which has successfully taken 





received far more in benefits than 

field 1e lost in inconvenience due to 
beginning in tl ) incompatibility. And so it can be 
agnetic tape field. In th with videotape standards, The 
field, the second standar ! VR-8000 offers the closed-circuit 
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The NAEB’s Role 


...in the world of today 


We have a couple of dilemmas 
we have to think ove 


One of them is the fact that 
we can’t concern ourselves only 
with what our institutions and 
our stations do, because we’ve got 
to concern ourselves with the 
over-all information and educa- 
tion job that is available in the 
country. And that is affected very 
greatly by what the commercial 
media do too, so we can’t cease 
to take a look at and make con- 


tributions in that area. 


The other one is the dilemma of 
an association like the NAEB in 
which we have ideas and we 
isolate a few problems; we articu- 
late them; and then we find we 
can’t carry them out. We see 
other people getting money to do 
these jobs in a way that we some- 
times think isn’t exactly the right 
way, reaping great reward and 
great credit for them, and we’re 
inclined to be a little ‘“dog-in-the- 
mangerish” about this, I think. 
We sit on the sidelines and we 
protest and we kick and we raise 
the devil. I think if the job is 
worth doing, we’re going to have 
to realize that there is a certain 
altruistic role that we’re bound 
to have to fulfill and that if the 
ideas get implemented, we've 
done a good job anyway. 


Information on the basis of 
which decisions are made in this 
country comes to people very 
largely in terms of the mass 
nedia. 
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In spite of having enormous 
media machines, Americans are 
constantly being surprised by 
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such world events as the stoning 
of Nixon, the blow-up of the 
Paris summit, the Japanese dis- 
invitation to Eisenhower, Castro 
events, and all sorts of these 
things, all of which were pretty 
largely predictable and _ which 
small voices had already predict- 
ed. Reporters had sent reports to 
their newspapers. 

I wonder at what point self- 
deception and ignorance become 
just as dangerous as brainwashing, 
For example, I’m _ increasingly 
disturbed, as we look at some of 
these problems, by the absence of 
materials we get. George Gerb- 
ner at the University of Illi- 
nois did an analysis of the 
coverage of a couple of prob- 
lems by a Hungarian newspaper 
behind the Iron Curtain and by 
the New York Times. As a matter 
of fact, he found that in coverage 
of the big problems that were 





going on, of many of the serious 
significant problems, there was 
far more treatment and far better 
treatment in the Hungarian Iron 
Curtain publication than there 
was in the New York Times. So 
in this whole journalistic free 
access to information area, we 
should cease to be as smug as 
many of us think we have a right 
to be, and ask ourselves if we 
can leave to the commercial media 
these jobs as much as many of us 
are leaving them while we con- 
centrate on in-school and other 
types of problems. And so this 
is one of the first problems that 
I think we face, the need to par- 
ticipate in the general over-all 
media picture. 

The enormous job that needs 
doing must include consideration 
of what radio and television can 


do in the schools as compared to 
what textbook publishers can do, 
in view of the pressure that is 
brought to bear on textbook pub- 
lishers to keep certain things out 


of books; and the role that it 
therefore points out with refer- 
ence to what we’ve got to do on 
a timely basis. 

Television monopolizes more 
time than any other waking ac- 
tivity. Now, some people say 
“except work.” I sat down with a 
pencil the other day and if I take 
out coffee breaks, I think that 
television viewing uses up more 
time than anything else in the 
United States. In January, 1961, 
29,172,000 American families on 
an average were watching tele- 
vision. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion seems always to be watching 
television in the evening at some 
time or another, taking flight 
from reality very largely—when 
you look at the programs they are 
watching or listening to. I think 
the first duty of the commercial 
media has been visualized as the 
pursuit of profits for itself, That 
isn’t the announced policy, I 
agree. Their policy is the education 
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of Americans to the consumer- 
ship of advertised products and 
goods. The ultimate in satisfac- 
tion is individual, private pleas- 
ure. I won’t get into the area of 
the public versus the _ private 
areas here. Lazarsfeld and Merton 
wrote thirteen years ago “since 
our commercially sponsored mass 
media promote a largely unthink- 
ing allegiance to our _ present 
social structure, they cannot be 
relied on to work for changes, 
even minor changes, in _ that 
structure.” Now they were talk- 
ing about television and radio at 
a time before it had come to 
swallow as large a proportion of 
the attention and the time of the 
American public. So they made 
this in a fairly straightforward, 
calm way. Yet the media now 
have replaced the town meeting; 
they have replaced many things; 
they are now virtually the only 
available anvil on which t 
hammer out many of these 
changes. Three-quarters of tele- 
vision programing, 85% of radio, 
75% of paperback, 75% of popular 
magazine, are devoted to enter- 
tainment, not to any of the prob- 
lems that I’ve been talking about. 

One of the things I think that 
we have to take a look at also is 
the nature of that entertainment, 
because entertainment isn’t 
necessarily bad either. A Mickey 
Spillane type of violence for the 
sake of violence is technique 
stripped of content. In Shake- 
speare there can be just as much 
violence, but it’s clothed in human 
meaning. It isn’t violence for its 
own sake. And I think that when 
we talk about whether violence 
or whether entertainment is such 
and such, we often are just as 
bad as the defenders of it in the 
simplifications we engage in in 
thinking about it. Violence is not 
bad if it has significance. But if 
it is simply the titillation of the 
emotions along the lines of west- 
erns and that sort of thing, then 
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we are missing the point that 
obviously life does contain 
violence; it contains all sorts of 
powerful emotions; but there is 
a context in which art and beauty 
may also contain these things. 
You take them away and violence 
by itself, or entertainment, or the 
titillation of the ribs of the people 
to cease to have signifi- 
cance or it begins to narcotize, as 


begins 


some of the sociologists refer to 
it. It is minus the self-respecting 
meaning of love, for example, in 
the use of sex symbols. Conflict 
has come to be very important, 
but here everything becomes a 
contest or a game or competition. 
We always seem so conditioned, 
and I think maybe this is one of 
the contributions of sports in this 
country. You think of sports as 
having certain significance within 
the athletic arena, but I think it 
has conditioned people always to 
look for a winner, and we visualize 
world problems in a sort of tech- 
nique and games view in which 
every newspaper article has to 
show somebody slugging some- 
body and winning that particular 
round. And I’m not sure that it 
force; I think very often that 
it is ideas which at the time don’t 
quite come through which are 
winning the world struggle. 

I think a couple of the mental 
blocks that we have had ought 
to be thought about if we’re going 
to take a look at new jobs which 
the NAEB might do. One of them 
is the lag between the implica- 
tions of our physical situation and 
our present way of thinking. I 
think Walter Lippmann put it 
this way: He said, “No American 
leader in the news, including 
Kennedy, has explained to the 
American people the new mean- 
ing of power and its changed dis- 
tribution.” It is fairly obvious, I 
think, that what he means is that 
it is not armaments, it is not the 
size of the country, it is the nature 
of ideas that is today the arena 
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in which the struggle must take 
place, and that the American 
people are far too smug in their 
satisfaction or their belief that 
they can sit on this powder keg 
with power because that is not 
what is going to hold us down. 

The other one is our failure to 
understand the nature of the 
world revolution which is 
essentially for freedom from 
colonialism, freedom from 
colonialism versus the concept so 
many people have that the 
struggle is one against com- 
munism. I don’t think the answer 
is free enterprise, which we’re 
trying to spread all over the 
world. The colonies have had 
that; they had it under the 
3ritish; they had it under the 
Spanish, the Dutch, the French 
and all the rest of them. It 
wasn’t very. satisfactory. They 
didn’t have a very good standard 
of living; they didn’t have very 
much satisfaction at all; so the 
economic terms to which we re- 
duce much of this are rather false. 

Einstein, a long time ago, after 
the bomb had gone off, said, ‘““‘We 
can only sound the alarm again 
and again. We must never relax 
our efforts to rouse in the peoples 
of the world and especially in 
their governments, an awareness 
of the unprecedented disaster 
which they’re absolutely certain 
to bring on themselves’ unless 
there’s a fundamental change in 
their attitude toward one another.” 
And he’s talking about democratic 
countries versus communist coun- 
tries and versus all the rest of 
them, “The unleashed power of 
the atom has changed everything 
except our ways of thinking.” The 
way people line up across the 
Iron Curtain or the Bamboo 
Curtain these days I think is a 
commentary on the willingness 
that the NAEB and all the rest 
of us are going to have to have 
to sit down at conference tables 
with people regardless of what 
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ig to have 


pre -1945 terms are 


to change them, 


In this regard I took a quota- 
l 


tion out of Lewis Carroll 
cause so many things we’re taught 


De- 
these days by the commercial 


media remind me of this quota- 


} 
So many impossible thing 
e know are obviously false, 
we hear on the media. Here’s 
quotation ‘I can’t believe 
hat,’ said Alice. ‘Can’t you?’ the 
Queen said in a pitying tone. ‘Try 
again. Draw a deep breath and 
hut your eyes.’ Alic i 
‘There’s no use trying,’ she said 
can’t believe impossibl 
1y you haven't 


said ne 


alw s did i 
day. Why some 
as many as SIx 
before breakfa 
been listening 


newscasts 


One ol he things 

thousands : 
ooked forward to is probably 
great conversation. It is requi 

to democracy. We thought that 


th 
n 


people for 
l 


the mass media would expand, not 
kill, the town meeting, the old 
city hall meeting, the meetings in 
school houses and churches and 
all the rest. Here was a new 
forum. Yet the forum everywher« 
has been crowded off the stage 
pretty much by the fixtures of 
show business. We _ educational 
broadcasters share the privilege 
of using electronic media to in- 
fluence our citizens to adopt 
appropriate policies. I think t 
we can’t simply say “Well, we’re 
too small” or “Let the commercial 
media do it” or something else. 
I think we've got to exercise 
those roles. 


hat 


I’d like to give one other quota- 
tion. It’s from Parkinson who was 
on the University of Illinois 


campus about a year ago, He had 

way of explaining that the 
system of government that we 
now have, the economic system 


is 
a good 


that we now have, is_ really 
nothing permanent. Looking back 
on what Rome had and Greece 
and Egypt and Byzantium and all 
the rest of them, what he tried to 
get across in his little economic 
lecture was that the present stage 
f the United States and _ its 
government in our free enterprise 
capitalistic system is really only 
a dot in the course of history, that 
it is wholly unlikely that it will 
more than a certain period 
that the evidences of deterio- 
ration and change are already 
1ere. And he says that, viewed in 
the perspective of history, this is 
all virtually certain to happen 
‘There’s no historical reason for 
supposing that our present sys- 
tems, economic, political, are 
other than quite temporary ex- 
pedients.” I think that the mass 
media today have to be the arena 
in which we hammer out the 
changes that are to take place; 
they are beginning to take place 
whether we like them or not. 
To go on to a few of the more 
explicit aspects of the decision- 
making, I’d like to begin by quot- 
ing Eisenhower in his last speech 
as President: “We must guard 
against the acquisition of un- 
warranted influence by the mili- 
tary industrial complex.” He had 
never said that until Kennedy was 
elected, although not yet in- 
augurated. But the fact that in 
his last speech he talked quite 
a bit about the same sort of thing 
that C. Wright Mills has talked 
about (in The Power Elite) indi- 
cates that perhaps Eisenhower 
himself believed that perhaps too 
much national policy was being 
made too much by the military 
and by the corporations into 
which retired military men moved 
as presidents and chairmen of the 
board, I thought it was significant 
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eference to this particular 
This brings us into how 


Who 
Well, I’ 
The Power Elite, I 


nere are large corporat 
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mineral resources? Ad- 
they’re Iree do 
ley want; 


noney 


you you can’t 
are certain little 
hat you are awal 

and there are 

yi are not going ’ 

And they haven’t don 
: re are large corporations and 
ar powerful rivalries; 
of the policy iat is made 
; s made by “leaks” that 
resorted to in advancing the 
policies of whoever makes the 
leak, whether it is the President’s 
office with the skillfully placed 
news leak, whether it is a cor- 
poration, whether it is a labor 
union. We have to take a pretty 
sood look at some of this stuff 
because we may be reinforcing 
tus quo, or the corporate 
or a perhaps now out- 
d version of democracy that 
holding onto 
so strongly, much too often. We 


} 


shouldn’t be 
should instead be trying to pro- 
te dynamic change. And so it is 


perception of that 


be concerned 


long time ago I began talk- 

about a national academy of 

ing or even of educa- 

tional broadcasting, if we had to 
+ +} 


i Nat 


d i y a society 
learned men united to advance 

in art or science. Following the 

nvention of print, there was a 

reat proliferation of the practice 

writing. Every character who 

uld speak or write was begin- 

the language. In 

language was being 

nisused; th people who were 

concerned, the ministers of edu- 

cation and of culture, believed 

somebody must take firm 
of the use of these media 

media, the use of the 

and beg o draw up 

language 

and responsive 

responsible. Thus came into 

he Academie Francaise in 

century. 

academy concept 

‘Yr well with 

‘dat the stage 

w at in the broadcast 

business. We’ve had years of see- 
how these media can be used, 
and we find that in a great many 

cases misuses prevail. Wht is the 

meaning of a _ superlative any 

more? What is the meaning of 

Several people, like 

irber and Crosby, have said 

it they think our language has 

“had it,” that you no longer 

can tell what is meant by what is 

said. There is then a kind of 

media chaos which is similar to 

the linguistic chaos which the 

French Academy was set up to 


meet. 


ing 


language? 


So the time is here for the set- 
ting of some standards and direc- 
tion signs. Why should the NAEB 
begin to carry the ball on this? 

of the reasons—I’11 talk about 





what we might do a little 
later on—is the naturalness of 
NAEB and its constituency as a 
foundation for this. 

Somewhere in this country 
there should be someone to initi- 
ate this effort. Let me read from 
W. W. Rostow about the role of 
American higher education in re- 
lation to developing areas, which 
appears in the Educational Record 
for July, 1961. He says, “At the 
present time, some 19 agencies 
are running international educa- 
tion programs. These are only 
loosely coordinated in the Depart- 
ment of State. They concentrate 
excessively on the exchange of 

rsons rather than on the build- 

Instl is witnin tt! 

He lists the variou 

and he ays, “We might 
creating the equivalent 
national science foundation 


ernational education 


int 
task would not be mere- 
o coordinate more effectively 
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than at pr nt the cattered 
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government programs, not merely 
t relate government and non- 
government programs, but also to 
responsibility for creating 
icational institutions for 
training of civil servants, 
agricultural extension workers, 
industrial managers, and the like.” 
Relate this a little 
need for trained people in our 
field. For instance, there is the 
need for some sort of responsible 
handling of foreign scholars who 
come to this country. We’ve done 
the best we could, but the chaotic 


+ + 


way in which the pic put 
together for them now is really 
a sabotage of the opportunity that 
is afforded this country by their 
Visits. 

Rostow is calling for essentially 
an academy in the international 
educational area, too. In France, 
to go back there again, there are 
seventeen academies. I haven't 
counted how many national 
academies there are in the United 


ture is 


tt 


States, the American academy of 
this and the National academy of 
that; there are quite a number. 
The urgency of our need reminds 
me of the Manhattan Project of 
World War II. The Manhattan 
Project grew from a small idea at 
the University of Chicago, with 
Einstein and Fermi. These were 
people who felt that the good of 
the country was greater than the 
good of any one institution. 


How do we proceed? We’re 
to have to do the same 
thing we did with reference to 
the Magnuson Bill; we’re going to 
have to get together, and we’re 
to have to isolate someone, 
and Lenny Marks or someone is 
going to have to take a statement 
or document that we have. Then 
we're probably going to have to 
introduce legislation. We’re going 
to have to try to create an acad- 
emy. Let’s no longer continue to 
talk about getting Ford money or 
U. S. Office of Education money; 
all of us know the headaches most 
of those bring, and I’m not sure 

we want attached to what we 
lo the kinds of strings that those 
will be. Some of the strings of 
federal funds are less onorous in 
many respects, I think, than 
grants. And I think that during 
this kind of an administration 
(you've seen the awareness of the 
Kennedy administration, the tele- 
grams sent, the statements made 
in many cases with referencs 
organizations like ours, the NAEB 
and others) this is the kind f 
climate we’ve been asking fot 
which to take this kind « 


going 


going 


I think that what we 
do then is to take the dis: 
participation that the mi 
mean today and institut. .u.iz¢ 
these media in some way as com- 
munication instruments. We need 
to establish a center which will 
help the nation to implement the 
best possible uses of the electronic 
media on behalf of our country, 
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and on behalf of all humanity. 


The role of a citizen in an age 
of electronic bombardment and 
fallout has got to be considered 
with the utmost concern in rela- 
tion to education, culture, and 
understanding. I have the pro- 
foundest faith in the potential of 
these instruments for good in the 
service of enlightenment, toler- 
ance, and mankind; but the hard 
thing about it is that this, too, is 
an altruistic job, and when we 
get through, the structure I think 
is needed may not be an NAEB 
academy. It is likely to be only 
one more thing that the NAEB 
helped create. And I expect that 
if it is the kind of organization 
that we want, NAEB people will 
be involved, probably as individu- 
als; but the NAEB may be in- 
volved only thus indirectly. It 
would be a wonderful home for 
the NAEB to be in such a frame- 
work, for example. But I don’t 
think that we can let our own 
feeling that this should be NAEB’s 
academy prevent us from recog- 
nizing the larger job that is 
needed and trying to implement 
it. And I don’t see very much in 
the way of immediate returns that 
it would bring the NAEB. This is 
the dilemma we so often confront. 

John Burns in his speech at 
the IERT spoke about the need 
for two and a half billion dollars. 
I think a lot of what he’s talking 
about could and must be done by 
the NAEB. I think that he has 
given a challenge to the NAEB 
which we can’t escape, and we’re 
going to have to take a look at 
whether we’re going to play in 
the kind of league he visualizes. 

The next problem I want to 
discuss is the NAEB’s role in 
creating a profession. We’ve 
talked about a professional home 
in this country for what will soon 
be, say, something in the nature 
of 10,000 people in educationai 
electronics—some of them 
teachers, some of them in broad- 
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cast positions, some in _ closed 
circuit. I think we’re going to 
have to think in terms of includ- 
ing commercial broadcasters, as 
well, eventually, because I think 
the standards that I hope FCC 
Chairman Minow will bear down 
on will begin to make it desirable 
for even commercial broadcasters 
to belong to a professional society 
as part of their qualifications for 
engaging in broadcasting, whether 
it is an educational station, or a 
commercial station, or an agency. 
I think that membership in a na- 
tional academy of science is not 
a bad qualification for a person 
working for GE, for example, and 
I don’t think that membership in 
a first-class professional associa- 
tion like the NAEB will be a bad 
qualification for somebody work- 
ing for NBC or one of the 
agencies. 

All of you who take care of 
foreign broadcast visitors know 
how desperately they’re looking 
for a professional home. I’m afraid 
they’re likely to find it in some 
of the new efforts of the Soviets, 
as they begin to expand their in- 
ternational broadcasting activities, 
unless we’re able to come up with 
something which is equivalent to 
a professional home for these 
people on a world-wide basis, So 
I see the need of an international 
association of educational broad- 
casting as an association, if not 
an academy. Let me illustrate: 
Suppose we start a little group in 
the Congo or in the Sudan, or 
wherever we do it. We move in; 
we create a system; we move out. 
They say, now what do we do? 
Well, we send them the NAEB 
Journal; we send them a few 
other things. We leave these little 
groups in this island of broad- 
casting in the middle of Africa 
with no life line professionally to 
anything or anyone. We shall see 
little islands like this dry up, 
where there are not the roots, the 
professional life line, the profes- 
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ional pride that you have. And 
so I think that this whole profes- 
push is going to have to 
part of our international 
well as our national 

I’m sure that if I were 

visit the stations of Mu- 

and Frankfurt and Berli 
and s , that we could pick uy 
probably several hundred mem- 
bers in country like Ger- 
many of ie very high profes- 
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ional qualifications o 
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the members of the staffs, partly 


on the basis of the fact 


that when 
we were over there as occupying 
powers, we set up for broadcast- 
ing in those countries standard 
that are far higher than those 
which apply in this country. And 
I think that, though it might take 
a little stumping of a few con- 
tinents, a world-wide member- 
hip of perhaps 100,000 eventually 

what we should be thinking 
yf in this professional area 

I think there is no shortage of 
professionals inbroadcasting 
in the United States today. 
But they’re professionals in the 
wrong things. I think that 
card sharps are professionals, for 
example—professional card play- 
ers, I have a feeling that a lot 
of the “pros” we have in broad- 
casting are pros in various other 
things. They are pros in sales or 
advertising or pros in how to 
around a_person’s moral or 
ethical objections; they are ex- 

ts in subversion; and they are 
experts in the brutal uses of 
these media, but not in an under- 
standing in what they are or d 
to people. I think we don’t neec 
professionals in this kind 
manipulation, 

I think that Minow has art 
lated some evidence of the 
that the FCC is about to use more 
of its legally constituted delegated 
power than in recent years. But 
anyone who has seen the resilient 
strength of industry in the past 
(in the 40’s, in the times when 


the Blue Book was being written 
and we also had hopes) knows 
we cannot count on full success 
until we see evidence of what 
is being done. 

The General Mills spokesman 
at last fall’s FCC hearings gave 
as good an answer to Minow as 
any, with reference to what goes 
into their programs: “Characters 
should reflect recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the world situation in 
their thoughts and actions al- 
though, in dealing with war, our 
writers should minimize the 
horror aspect.” Here is a single 
sentence that I think reflects the 
directive given to their writers 
and producers. 

I think we ought to look at In- 
dustry influence on _ education 
generally, as well as with refer- 
ence to some of our grants. I 
ran into an article recently which 
listed some of the ways in which 
industry influences education: 
cholarship programs which affect 
admissions, grants to departments, 
sponsorship of or paying for 
specific research, employment of 
professors as consultants and ad- 
visors, the hiring of graduates and 
in some cases sending them to 
school on the job, the making of 
contracts for special instruction 
which often result in the creation 
of new departments, the encourag- 
ing of continuing education and 
adult education programs, repre- 
sentatives of industry on boards 
of education and trustees, the same 
on boards of professional societies 
which set standards and accredit 
or fail to accredit the various 
activities from teachers’ licenses 
to professional standards in med- 
icine and so forth. By affecting the 
standards, the salaries paid, the 
programs offered, the availability 
of teaching opportunities and so 
forth, we see some respects in 
which industry has an influence 
on education already. 

If you decide to list the effects 
of government on education, I’m 
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not sure that the lists of malicious 
influences that will be exerted by 
federal aid to education are any 
greater than some of these. I 
often think we say federal aid is 

1 without asking if other types 

control may not be equally bad 

’m willing to take a look at all 
of these, but let’s recognize the 
fact that there seem to be strings 
attached to pretty nearly every 
kind of money you get, and that 
you have to think of the maxi 
mum freedom that you are going 
to have, Right now there are a 
lot of forgotten pressures that are 
already being exerted on us. 

The difference, I think, between 
the kind of professionals I’ve 
talked about and the kind of 
pressure industry talks about on 
yne hand, and what we’ve got to 

lies, I think, in the emphasis 

keeping channels open for the 
ying and development of re- 
c at all levels throughout 
the nation. In this respect I think 
there’s a good deal of contrast 
between the NAEB and the 
Center, for example, and other 
large organizations. In larger 
organizations, the staff is pretty 
largely counted on for the ideas, 
and staff ideas are imposed to a 
far greater extent than has ever 
been true in the NAEB. A lot of 
these ideas are not necessarily 
the best ideas at all. I think some 
of the ideas that have been im- 
plemented with the most money 
lave been some of the _ worst 
ideas, as a matter of fact. But 
even worse, it gets us into the 
habit of saying, “Well, can we get 
money for it?” It gets us into a 
habit of acceptance which can 
be fatal because we begin think- 
ing only in terms of ideas that 
we can get money for. I think 
there are ways of getting money 
after we decide what we’re going 
to do, and that we should let 
ideas have their head for a while. 
I don’t think that an idea is 
necessarily good simply because 
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it’s supported by millions, and I 
think that some of the most high- 
ly financed ideas can and may 
kill us just as dead as if they 
were foreign-invented. 

About publications, I wonder if 
we’re missing the boat sometimes 
in thinking in terms of a print- 
journal in national terms, and 
whether we may not find ways 
to use our own media that print 
has not previously been able to 
do or that print isn’t at the pres- 
ent time qualified to do. In other 
words, are we perhaps not think- 
ing too much in terms of print 
media when we talk about publi- 
cations? Should we not be think- 
ing of some unique ways in which 
our own media could be used to 
do what print media only have 
done simply because that has 
been the tradition? Maybe there 
are some new forms we could 
develop; maybe there are some 
problems that are uniquely fitted 
to being done by our media. This 
reveals the double role of anyone 
in charge of publications, keeping 
in mind coordination between 
print and broadcast offerings. 

We have another need—that 
for production experimentation. 
To my knowledge, no one in this 
country is engaging in experi- 
mentation in production, in pro- 
duction development. I think that 
there is a very crucial need when 
I look around and see the lack of 
originality in the production tech- 
niques, and some of the dullness. 
We now have closed circuit; we 
now have airplanes flying around; 
we now have a good many sta- 
tions; we have radio and televi- 
sion. It reminds me a little of the 
statement you’ve heard me make 
that the only person in this coun- 
try who is licensed in the broad- 
cast business is the engineer. We 
insure that it'll hit you, but we 
don’t pay enough attention to 
what is going to hit you. I think 
a good deal more can be done in 
this area. I think we need to go 
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back to an experimental approach 
and concern ourselves with pro- 
duction and selection a_ littl 
more. 
Then there’s the technical field 
I think that in the technical area 
we're going to have to includ 
everything from satellite and 
stereo and networks and archi- 
tectural layout to workshops for 
architects. In the legal area I 
think we ought to sit down with 
Lenny Marks and take a look at 
whether we shouldn’t be mor 
positively rather than negatively 
oriented. But with the exception 
of our efforts on the Magnuson 
Bi it seems to me that we're 
usually reacting rather than pro- 
posing. And I hope in this connec- 
t the trequency 
project we have the courage, if 
we think that a drastic shake-up 
is due in the frequency set-up, to 
ask for what we really think we 
should have rather than compro- 
mise too much in terms and ask 
for too little. But here again if 
we’re only reacting, or failing to 
be as courageous as we might be, 
I think we’re not fulfilling the 
role that we are privileged to fill 
when we’re in the positions that 
most of us are in. Maybe there is 
some legislation that needs draft- 
ing with reference to rights 01 
postage or various kinds of free- 
dom from pressure. Maybe we 
be thinking, “What would 
an ideal situation with refer- 
ence to the copyright situation in 
education or union regulation 
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with reference to education or 
others?’’ because too often we are 
dealing in ‘rms of somebody 
else’s common denominator. In- 
stead of reacting to what others 
do, maybe a new, more positive 


role should be visualized for us 
l 


in the legal area 

In the administrative area, | 
think that it was Marshall McLu- 
han who said that organization 
charts are now out of date. I’m 
beginning to think they are. Any 


of you who have these problems 
know that decision-making and 
policy-making within an organi- 
zation doesn’t take place the way 
it used to take place. And so we 
perhaps ought to be familiarizing 
ourselves with people like Rich- 
ard Meier and Peter Drucker and 
some of the new concepts of more 
flexible organization. 

What John Burns said, I think 
some of you may remember I had 
tried to say for a number of years, 
except that I thought in terms 
only of a relatively few millions 
of dollars. He’s’ speaking, of 
course, in terms of two and a half 
billion dollars. He can speak in 
those terms without being accused 
of being a dreamer much more 
easily than I could. And so I am 
glad that it was he who said what 
I thought. 


3ut what this little group, the 
NAEB, has done in view of the 
pressure and the money available 
to others, as opposed to us, has 
been nothing less than miraculous. 
I think that the progress of the 
network this last year, for ex- 
ample, in the year when we al- 
most didn’t have it, has been 
nothing less than fantastic, and 
I’m not sure that some of the 
things we’ve done on this network 
this year aren’t illustration of 
services that have to be Kept 
alive and that might be lost if 
we gave up this network or sold 
it or in some way disposed of it. 

I think that the frequency study 
is one of the most important and 
significant things we’ve done. I’m 
sure that in the’ international 
area—through the efforts of Har- 
ley, Hill, Hull, Marks, Novik, 
Bronson, Len Press, and other 
people who have put their 
shoulders to the wheel this last 
year in the move to Washington, 
we have reached new heights. We 
must have the courage to look out 
on the plain with the resolution 
to move decisively. 
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Series I: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


93. Evaluation of Television as a Teaching Tool 
by Experienced Teachers 


By Lawrence Myers, Jr., Syracuse University, 1961, 
66 pages. (Supported by the. USOE under Title VII 
of the NDEA.) 


This study proposed to evaluate 
television as a teaching tool under 
what may be described as minimal 
conditions of use. Television was 
used only as a transmission facili- 
ty to present a lecture to students. 


AREAS CONSIDERED 


@ Examination of certain kinds of 
educational objectives that might 
be effectively accomplished by 
televised lectures. 

@ Evaluation of a number of per- 
sonal attributes of an instructor 
that may be related to his effec- 
tiveness in teaching by television. 
® Study of the relationships be- 
tween student achievement and 
acceptance of the instructional 
method. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


In order to maintain complete 
production control over class sec- 
tions, all experiments were con- 
ducted within the framework of 
an elective liberal arts course. 


For purposes of these experi- 
ments, a superior teacher was 
arbitrarily defined as one who 
had a minimum of ten years of 
successful university teaching and 
was considered by colleagues to 
be an expert or authority in the 
subject selected for his lecture. 
Inexperienced teachers were 
also selected for this study. An 
average teacher was therefore de- 
fined as a graduate student study- 
ing in the field of television. His 
task was to present the same 
subject matter contained in the 
lecture by the experienced teacher 
in the same sequence although 
not necessarily in the same words. 


LECTURE CONTROL 


All lectures were carefully con- 
trolled as to their content, form, 
and style. The plan was, general- 
ly, to limit the use of the tele- 
vision medium to the simple 
transmission of a formal 30-minute 
lecture by a teacher in a studio 
to a student in a classroom. Each 





lecture was introduced by an off- 
camera voice talking over two 
title cards, one identifying the 
Syracuse University Television- 
Radio Center, and the other 
identifying the lecturer by name 
only. Announcer’s comments were 
limited to name and present 
position of the lecturer in order 
to avoid as much as possible any 
“halo” effect which might accom- 
pany impressive accomplishments. 


STUDENT CONTROL 


Considerable control was exerted 
over the students involved, al- 
though few were aware of the 
intentions and none was aware of 
the extent. Students were random- 
ly assigned to one of four class 
sections with control of time, 
class, and instructor completely in 
the hands of the administrators. 
The general plan was to devote 
two class meetings per week to 
presentation of material via 
closed-circuit television, and a 
third meeting to student discus- 
sion led by the classroom instruc- 
tor. Once a 30-minute lecture was 
completed, students were required 
to answer a quiz consisting of 
factual questions and to rate the 
teacher and, where appropriate, 
teaching by television. 


CONCLUSIONS 


® Experienced or substitute 
teachers are equally effective in 
a lecture situation if the educa- 
tional goal is to disseminate in- 
formation for immediate retention. 


® Experienced or substitute 
teachers appear to be equally 
effective in a lecture situation in 
achieving similar levels of affec- 
tive behavior. 

® Experienced teachers are gen- 
erally more effective than sub- 
stitute teachers in teaching stu- 
dents to apply principles, interpret 
data, and integrate knowledge. 

® The superiority of the experi- 
enced teacher on personal attri- 
butes is overwhelming. 

® Television and classroom in- 
struction are generally equally 
effective when the educational 
goa] is to disseminate information 
for immediate retention. 

@ Television and classroom in- 
struction are likewise equally 
effective when the educational 
goal is to teach students to apply 
principles, interpret data, and in- 
tegrate knowledge. 

e An experienced teacher can 
make the transition from class- 
room to television with very small 
losses of activity and potency 
personality traits. 

@ Information gain is probably 
unrelated to communication con- 
ditions. 

e Attitudinal change may be re- 
lated to communications condi- 
tions. 

e Effective television teaching 
can orient student reaction more 
favorably toward the medium. 
® Students appear to rate the 
concept “teaching by television” 
independently from the teacher. 


—Doreen E. Parsons 
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Series I: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


94. Television in Teacher Education 


The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, edited by Edwin P. Adkins, 1960. 72 pages. 


The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, in 
1956, established under the chair- 
manship of Dr. E. DeAlton Part- 
ridge, a Subcommittee on Televi- 
sion and Teacher Education. One 
of the Subcommittee’s: primary 
concerns has been the investiga- 
tion of the implications and possi- 
bilities for the use of both closed- 
circuit and open-circuit television 
in programs of teacher education. 

This report deals with these 
possibilities of television for the 
education of teachers, for college 
instruction, and for public schools. 

During this AACTE study, the 
subcommittee pioneered a series 
of workshops to determine the 
uses of CCTV in education. The 
results of the three workshops 
were important in highlighting 
areas of common inquiry and in 
giving direction to further re- 
search, 

At each workshop the partici- 
pants observed students in 


campus-school classrooms over 
CCTV, and appraised the CCTV 
value. Classes observed ranged 
from kindergarten through high 
school. Also, other possible uses 
of the medium were observed and 
discussed. 

The subcommittee found that 
ETV was already in widespread 
use, and was growing rapidly. 

Another finding indicated that 
the children were reacting better 
to instruction in such fields as 
music and art over CCTV than 
they did formerly when these 
areas were left entirely to the 
classroom teacher. In. many in- 
stances, the purposes of instruc- 
tion are better served when a 
college class can observe a demon- 
stration on the TV screen. 

Further evidence indicated that 
when taught by expert well- 
qualified instructors, there is little 
measurable difference between 
the achievement of college stu- 
dents taught in large auditorium- 








type classrooms and those taught 
in CCTV classes, regardless of 
size. 

A field of great interest that 
involves the use of closed-circuit 
television is the training of pre- 
service teachers. Campus institu- 
tions can connect their college 
viewing rooms by coaxial cable 
with elementary or secondary 
classrooms of nearby schools. In 
this way, observation experiences 
can be provided for all trainees 
throughout the entire four-year 
curriculum and in conjunction 
with various subjects and areas 
of study. 

There is considerable interest 
and effort among colleges and 
universities to take advantage of 
the resources available to them 
from commercial stations to 
broadcast: 

1) college credit courses, 22%, 

2) educational and cultural pro- 
grams as a community service, 
63%, 

3) college promotional pro- 
grams, 57%. 
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Successful TV presentations on 
commercial-broadcast facilities 
require a great deal of time and 
effort in careful planning and re- 
hearsal, The potential size of the 
audience and its variety call for 
the best teachers to meet the 
high standards demanded by the 
medium. 

Television teaching has created 
a very strong force toward up- 
grading the quality of instruction. 
Necessities for a successful ETV 
course are: an outstanding teacher 
and excellent, well-financed pro- 
duction. 

Problems of TV teaching: 

1) Loss of contact between 
student and teacher. 

2) Financial support. 

3) Providing available network 
time at all hours of the day. 

The experiment indicates that 
television cannot replace the 
classroom teacher, but it may help 
him do a better job. 


—GERALDINE JOHNSON 
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95. Teacher In-Service Education by Television 


By Donald G. Tarbet, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1958. 27 pages. 


This study involves direct 
teaching to large classes through 
TV. The experiment was carried 
out by the University of North 
Carolina. The classes taught by 
means of TV included American 
History, General Science, World 
History, and Arithmetic (8th 
Grade). During the 1957-58 year, 
classes ranged from about 95 to 
220 students. 


The series, Methods for Modern 
Teachers was planned to be pre- 
sented over WUNC-TV, the edu- 
cational television station of 
the Consolidated University of 
North Carolina. The purpose of 
this series was to aid the public 
relations series of programs, 
“Know Your Schools,” presented 
by the School of Education of the 
University of North Carolina dur- 
ing the spring of 1956 and during 
1956-57. 


In planning the course, a Tele- 
vision Advisory Programing 
Council for School-Related Pro- 
grams was appointed by President 


William C. Friday of the Con- 
solidated University of North 
Carolina. This committee included 
representatives of the state de- 
partment of public instruction, 
superintendents, principals, super- 
visors and teachers of public 
schools, school of education staff 
members, and WUNC-TV studio 
personnel. Donald G. Tarbet, Un- 
iversity of North Carolina staff, 
has served as chairman of this 
committee since it was organized. 


The program was presented 
each Wednesday afternoon from 
3:30 until 4:00 during the 1957- 
58 year. The usual plan was for 
the staff of a school to view the 
program and then follow this 
with a discussion period led by 
the principal or supervisor. Occa- 
sionally entire city or county 
units used a program as part of 
a general meeting. 

Purpose of the study: 

1) To determine if the series of 
programs presented over WUNC- 
TV and designed for in-service 
education of teachers, Methods 





for Modern Teachers, has been 
effective and should be continued 
and expanded. 

2) To determine in what areas 
teachers feel that they may re- 
ceive the most help through such 
a series of programs. 

Some recommendations were 
made as a result of the study: 

1, The TV programs should be 
a definite part of the organized 
in-service education program of 
the schools. 

2. Administrators should pre- 
pare for the programs and pro- 
vide discussion leaders for the 
follow-up periods. 

3. Programs should be carefully 
planned with regard to interest 
to many teachers. 

4. General methods and tech- 
niques, such as the use of audio- 


visual aids, are of considerable 
interest. New trends and methods 
may be stressed in various areas 
of work or in the area of general 
methods. 

5. Demonstration teaching in 
classroom situations is very ef- 
fective. 

6. There should be close co- 
operation between school and TV 
production personnel. 

7. The planning committee for 
this type of program should in- 
clude representatives from school 
systems, state department of 
public instruction, educational 
agencies, and studio personnel. 

8. Follow-up studies should be 
conducted to determine the use 
of the program by the schools. 


—GERALDINE JOHNSON 
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Series V: Content 


9: Program Analysis Report 


By the Research and Statistics Division of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Canada, 
May, 1961. 34 pages including statistical results. 


This report contains an analysis 
of all English and French radio 
and television programs, as well 
as of those non-network programs 
broadcast on the CBC-owned tele- 
vision stations during the ran- 
domly selected winter sample 
week of January 22-28, 1961. 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


@ Broadcasting on all three CBC 
radio networks (Trans-Canada, 
French, and Dominion) during the 
period totalled an estimated 506 
hours. Programs distributed na- 
tionally accounted for approxi- 
mately 144 hours with the re- 
mainder originating from CBC 
regional English and French net- 
works. 


e An estimated 5% of all radio 
network broadcasting was spon- 
sored, This represents no change 
from the winter 1959-60 report. 
This estimate applies only to net- 
work programs and does not in- 
clude any “local” spot advertising 
that may have been carried on 
individual stations. 


® CBC radio network programing 
was again overwhelmingly 
Canadian in origin. The balance 
of programing was made up of 
programs produced in the United 
States (2%), the United Kingdom 
(3%), and other countries (1%). 
Contributions from private 
Canadian stations totalled 1%. 


© 65% of network programing 
was live. 


® Well over half of all radio net- 
work programing came under the 
general heading “predominantly 
entertainment” as opposed to “in- 
formation” and “ideas and opin- 
ions.” 


® Music was again the largest 
single form of broadcasting on all 
three networks, accounting for 
approximately 44% of the pro- 
graming. Talks and interviews 
came a fairly close second with 
36% while drama (5%) remained 
unchanged from previous winter 
analyses, 


e An estimated 80% of all 
English and French programs 





were universal in appeal, de- 
signed to please the entire family. 
The balance was split between 
“all adults” (16%), children (3%), 
and teenagers (1%). 


TELEVISION HIGHLIGHTS 


® Network programing during 
this sample week totalled an 
estimated 131 hours. 

® Approximately one-third of 
television programing was spon- 
sored, representing a decrease 
since the previous winter analysis, 
when comparable figures were 
39%. 

© 73% of all broadcasting on the 
network was produced by CBC, 
almost all of it live or transmitted 
by remote or mobile facilities. 

® Over one-half of the English 
and two-thirds of the French net- 
work fare came under the head- 
ing of “predominantly entertain- 
ment” as against “predominantly 


information.” More _ entertain- 
ment-type programing was offered 
on Saturday than on other days, 
while “predominantly idea or 
opinion” was available in greater 
volume on Sunday. 

® While drama remained a 
favorite form of telecasting on 
both English and French net- 
works, there appeared to be a 
marked increase since the last 
winter analysis in the presenta- 
tion of talks, interviews, etc. 

e Just over two-thirds of all net- 
work programing was aimed at 
everyone. Programs intended for 
adult viewers only and for chil- 
dren each accounted for an esti- 
mated 16%, and teenagers 4%. 
There were no significant varia- 
tions in target audiences between 
the English atid the French net- 
works. 


—Doreen E. Parsons 
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The NAEB began 35 years ago, as a loosely knit organization of a few 
pioneers in educational broadcasting. As the only professional or trade 
association in the field, throughout the years it has worked to improve 
the professional status of the educational broadcaster—and the quality 
of educational programing. Nine years ago, members established a tape 
distribution network for edtcational radio. This self-supporting network 
today supplies over a hundred educational radio stations with ten hours of 
programing a week, programs from foreign as well as domestic sources. 











